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LASCARE 


CHAPTER  I 


The  life  of  Lucy  Weston  for  some  few  years 
past  had  been  of  that  chequered  kind  which 
frequently  attends  a  lady  of  delicate  organiza- 
tion and  susceptible  age,  whose  course  of  love 


runs  ni  an  uneven  groove. 


She  felt  secure  of  the  truth  and  honour  and 
affection  of  the  man  to  whom  she  had  yielded 
her  heart ;  but  what  might  be  the  consequence 
of  these  continual  obstructions,  the  refusal  of 
all  personal  intercourse,  and  even  of  the 
slightest  correspondence,  was  a  source  of  con- 
tinual apprehension  and  grief. 

There  were  two  or  three  chosen  acquaint- 
ances— better  informed,  and  of  more  congenial 
age  and  pursuits  than  the  generality  of  her 
neiofhbours  —  whose      intercourse      sometimes 
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relieved  a  mind  ever  brooding  over  the  one 
great  object  of  her  life ;  but  her  thoughts 
returned  again  to  the  all-absorbing  subject — 
sometimes  in  the  contemplation  of  a  Paradise 
painted  in  the  fresh  colours  of  renewed  hope ; 
and  again  of  a  picture  gloomy  with  the  dark 
shadows  of  grief  and  disappointment  —  the 
johantom  of  a  despairing  heart. 

But  other  troubles  awaited  the  beautiful  girl, 
other  trials  of  her  filial  piety  and  sensitive 
mind. 

In  days  gone  by  she  had  been  surrounded 
by  all  the  comforts  and  some  of  the  elegancies 
of  life,  and  all  external  aids  were  at  her  com- 
mand. We  have  now  to  relate  circumstances 
that  occurred  wounding  to  her  pride,  and 
depriving  her  of  those  auxiliaries  of  life  with- 
out which — despite  the  preaching  of  Platonic 
philosophers — the  mortal  pilgrimage  is  still 
more  difficult  to  tread. 

Not  long  after  her  last  visit  to  Tregarth  she 
observed  that  the  countenance  of  her  father 
wore  a  more  serious  aspect,  and  that  day  after 
day  a  sorrowful  gloom  settled  on  the  brow  of 
the  once  cheerful  man.  She  tried  all  those 
winning  arts  whose  blandishments  hitherto 
had  been  potent  to  restore  equanimity  to  his 
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troubled  mind,  but  now  a  faint  smile  and  a 
look  of  commiseration  was  the  only  return. 

She  would  not  venture  to  ask  the  cause  of 
his  distress,  from  a  feeling  that  it  might  be 
more  painful  to  divulge  it ;  but  the  time  could 
not  be  long  deferred  when  the  secret  of  his 
grief  would  be  published  far  and  wide. 

One  day  as  Lucy  sat  alone  in  the  parlour, 
engaged  in  her  favourite  occupation  of  em- 
broidery, her  father  entered ;  and  she  perceived 
that  a  deeper  gloom  than  usual  was  impressed 
on  the  old  man's  countenance. 

''My  dear  father,"  said  she,  ''I'm  afraid 
that  you  are  ill.  Can  I  get  anything  for 
you?" 

"  No,  my  love,  thank  thee  ;  I  have  no  appe- 
tite just  now." 

"  Is  there  any  trouble  that  distresses  you, 
and  makes  you  look  always  so  sad?" 

"Yes,  my  shorn  lamb,  I  have  trouble;  and 
the  time  is  come  when  thou  must  know  it.  I 
have  deferred  telling  thee  that  a  great  calamity 
has  befallen  us,  and  we  can  do  nothing  to 
avert  the  blow.  We  can  only  pray  to  the 
Almighty  to  enable  us  to  bear  it.  I  have  seen 
thy  attempts,  my  love,  to  chase  away  my 
despondency,  and   I   would   not  depress  thee 
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witli  a  Icnowledge  of  its  cause  until  circum- 
stances rendered  concealment  impossible  ;  but 
now  it  is  my  duty  to  tell  tliee  tliat  his  honour, 
honesty,  and  truth  have  been  unviolated,  but 
within  three  days  from  this  time  thy  father 
will  be  a  bankrupt." 

Here  the  old  Quaker  ceased.  Ho  looked  on 
the  floor,  a  dejected  and  ruined  man. 

His  daughter  was  at  first  stunned  by  the 
fearful  revelation,  and  with  difficulty  repressed 
her  tears.  For  some  time  neither  of  them 
spoke.  At  length  Lucy  rose,  and  twined  her 
arms  around  the  old  man's  neck. 

She  looked  into  the  countenance  of  her 
father  without  a  tear.  She  tried  to  smile,  but 
it  was  a  faint  attempt.  Nature  would  not 
yield.  She  could  not  beguile  her  fatlier  with 
so  amiable  a  deception.  Utterance  had  not 
yet  come.  She  smoothed  aside  the  grey  locks 
that  hung  over  his  forehead,  and  kissed  his 
wrinkled  brow. 

''  Now  then,  my  dear  father,"  she  said,  ''  we 
must  love  each  other  more,  because  the  world 
will  love  us  less." 

^^  I  don't  think,  ni}^  life,"  said  the  old  man, 
trembling  with  emotion,  ^^  that  I  can  love 
thee  more ;  and  perhaps  Heaven  has  sent  this 
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calamity  for  loving  tliee  too  much.  I  am 
ashamed  that  I  camiot  bear  adversity  like  a 
Christian  ;  but  it  is  not  for  myself  I  grieve. . 
I  shall  leave  thee,  my  darling,  penniless,  that 
I  thought  vrould  be  richer  than  all  thy  neigh- 
bours. Don't  fear  that  thy  daily  bread  will 
fail.  The  Friends  will  neither  suffer  thee  nor 
myself  to  want  the  comforts  of  life ;  but  my 
misfortunes  have  deprived  thee  of  a  com- 
petence I  thought  nothing  could  destroy." 

^^  My  dear  father,  don't  think  of  me.  I  can 
earn  my  li~sdng  in  various  ways.  I  w'ill  com- 
fort your  old  age,  and  support  your  feeble 
step.  The  world  may  look  down  upon  us ; 
but  our  pleasm-es  have  been  more  in  each 
other's  society  than  in  the  good  opinion  of 
mankind.  They  cannot  deprive  me  of  your 
love,  nor  you  of  your  conscious  integrity." 

The  old  Quaker  felt  relieved  at  the  resigna- 
tion of  his  daughter;  and,  kissing  her  again, 
retired  to  the  conduct  of  a  business  that  for  a 
few  days  only  he  could  call  his  own. 

But  the  calm  exterior  of  the  poor  girl  had 
not  been  acquired  without  effort.  She  strove 
to  present  to  her  father  the  unruffled  appear- 
ance of  resignation,  fearing  that  any  exhibition 
of    grief   would    add    to   the    anguish   of    his 
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calamity;  but  it  surpassed  the  power  of  human 
nature  to  be  indifferent  to  such  a  shock.  At 
such  an  age,  when  the  hopes  of  the  future  are 
at  their  brightest,  at  such  a  conjuncture,  Avhen 
her  jDOsition  was  of  the  highest  importance,  she 
was  struck  from  the  lofty  height  of  ease  and 
indejDendence  to  the  low  and  gloomy  plains  of 
penury  and  want. 

She  left  the  parlour  with  a  languid  step — 
for  her  energy  had  been  impaired  by  the 
sudden  intelligence — and  retired  to  her  room. 
TliGve  she  tried  to  realize  her  new  position,  all 
that  must  happen,  and  all  that  might.  There 
was  a  faintness  about  the  heart,  a  load  on  her 
chest ;  and  she  felt  cold,  as  if  the  chill  hand  of 
poverty  was  already  upon  her.  She  thought 
of  George  Millett.  Would  he  now  seek  the 
hand  of  the  bankrupt's  daughter?  Yes.  It 
was  not  the  gilding  that  won  the  heart  of 
George  Millett.  But  was  she  to  bring  into  a 
family  proud  of  its  descent  the  ignominy  of 
a  sectarian,  and  the  disgrace  of  a  bankrupt? 
No.  She  must  rather  support  the  tottering 
steps  of  her  father,  bowed  down  with  age 
and  enfeebled  by  grief.  She  would  think  of 
George,  would  love  him  and  pray  for  him ; 
but    her    gentle,    kind,    heart-broken     father 
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should   have   the   solace   that   his   child    only 
could  give. 

After  a  while  she  became  composed,  and 
returned  again  to  the  parlour,  and  when  the 
old  gentleman  came  in,  she  took  her  usual  seat 
at  the  tea-table.  There  was  no  cheerfulness, 
but  there  was  resignation ;  and  her  father  felt 
relieved  from  a  great  weight  when  he  saw  that 
his  daughter  could  endure  her  affliction. 

The  change  of  fortune  which  had  brought 
bankruptcy  to  Jonathan  Weston  was  also 
calamitous  to  a  large  number  of  wealthy  mer- 
chants of  that  period,  and  was  the  precursor  of 
that  general  storm — the  whistling  gust  that 
precedes  the  hurricane — which  in  1825  swept 
the  whole  surface  of  England  with  ruin  and 
desolation. 

That  was  the  most  disastrous  period  ever 
experienced  by  the  commercial  world. 

More  than  two  thousand  millions  of  money 
had  been  spent  in  continental  wars ;  and  a 
permanent  debt  of  nine  hundred  millions  caused 
an  annual  taxation  of  twenty-eight  millions 
to  discharge  the  interest.  Nor  must  we  judge 
of  the  infliction  by  comparing  the  weight  of 
such  an  amount  at  the  present  time,  when  the 
wealth  of  the  country  has  increased  more  than 
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twenty-fold;  but  think  of  it  with  its  com- 
paratively small  wealth,  wlien  the  nation 
was  burdened  with  the  maintenance  of  the 
army  and  navy,  which  had  been  swollen 
to  large  dimensions,  and  although  not  now 
actively  employed,  could  not  be  allowed  to 
starve. 

Even  the  Corn  Laws  themselves  failed  to 
support  the  former  prices,  for  neither  the 
manufacturing  nor  the  agricultural  labourer  liad 
money  to  buy. 

As  if  the  legislators  were  mad  they  chose 
this  time  to  alter  the  currency.  The  famous 
bank-note,  with  its  ^^  promise  to  pay,"  was 
declared  not  to  be  a  legal  tender.  The  dirty 
piece  of  paper,  which  had  supplied  Pitt  with 
the  sinews  of  war,  was  scouted  as  a  delusion. 
The  Bank  of  England  reduced  its  issues  from 
thirty-one  millions  to  twenty-six ;  and  debts 
that  were  incurred  with  a  paper  currency  were 
paid  in  gold,  at  a  loss  of  twenty-five  per  cent.  ! 
There  was  a  demand  for  gold.  Everybody 
wanted  gold.  More  and  more  cotton  and  corn, 
and  iron  and  woollen,  was  offered  for  gold. 
''  This  alone,"  says  Sir  Archibald  Alison, 
^'  cost  the  people  more  than  all  the  expenses  of 
the  war." 
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Its  cost  fell  ou  those  who  were  in  debt; 
because,  as  everything  was  made  cheaper  by 
the  change,  the  man  who  was  not  indebted 
could  purchase  as  much  with  his  property  as 
he  could  before — except  gold.  But  this  latter 
commodity  had  been  rendered  so  scarce  by  the 
importation  of  war  material,  the  maintenance 
of  our  armies  abroad,  and  the  subsidies  to 
foreign  countries,  that  the  guinea  at  one  time 
sold  for  twenty-six  shillings  !  However  right 
a  gold  standard  may  be  as  a  principle  of 
political  economy,  the  sudden  compulsion  of 
cash  payments,  at  such  a  time,  was  a  cruel 
a2)plication  of  it. 

It  must  not  l^e  supposed  that  all  were  losers. 
Fabulous  fortunes  were  made.  There  were 
persons  who  bought  in  the  Five  per  Cents,  at 
less  than  fifty ;  they  lived  to  see  their  capital 
doubled.  A  celebrated  manufacturer,  who  left 
a  progeny  of  money-getters,  was  said  to  have 
realized  thirty  thousand  pounds  by  his  invest- 
ments in  the  funds  ! 

Of  all  unfoi-tunate  speculators  the  merchant- 
banker  was  the  most  miserable.  The  present 
age  knows  nothing  of  this  class,  but  they  were 
numerous  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war. 

From  the  time  that  the  Government  resolved 
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that  gold  only  should  be  a  legal  tender,  the 
small  country  bankers  felt  the  reins  tightening 
upon  them.  Some  withdrew  from  their  harass- 
ing position ;  others  fell  the  victims  to  an 
artificial  system  and  an  unwise  and  hasty 
change.  Jonathan  Weston  was  one  of  the 
earliest  to  succumb ;  but  other  isolated  cases 
were  daily  occurring,  that  rendered  the  paper- 
holding  public  uneasy  and  suspicious. 

The  pressure  reached  its  culminating  force 
in  1825. 

As  soon  as  the  Easter  holidays  had  passed, 
and  the  House  of  Commons  had  assembled, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  with  beamings 
countenance,  produced  his  annual  Budget. 
Mr.  Robinson  was  the  happy  man  whose 
dreams  had  not  been  disturbed  by  the  small 
failures  of  the  Westons,  the  Eolls,  and  the 
Prestons,  whose  money  transactions  were  un- 
important, and  were  conducted  in  remote 
country  towns.  Yet  a  prudent  Minister  might 
have  thought  it  worth  while  to  inquire  into 
the  cause  that  compelled  the  weaker  members 
of  one  important  branch  to  yield  up  their  pri- 
vate estates  for  the  purpose  of  redeeming,  so 
far  as  they  could,  their  wide-s]3read  bank- 
notes,  which  had  no  further  security  than  a 
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'^  promise  to  pay."  The  financial  Minister  of 
Great  Britain  heeded  notliing  of  this.  The 
time  was  come,  and  the  senators  waited,  and 
the  happy  Chancellor  had  the  privilege  of 
unfolding  the  most  pleasing  pictm-e  that  ever 
an  admiring  audience  was  called  upon  to 
behold. 

With  jaunty  step  and  smiling  countenance, 
he  advanced  his  portly  person  to  the  table  of 
the  House,  his  hands  full  of  official  returns. 
He  was  in  full  dress  for  the  occasion.  He  had 
a  high  shirt-collar — then  the  fashion — reaching 
nearlv  to  his  nose,  a  white  waistcoat  and  cra- 
vat,  and  a  black  swallow-tail  coat.  No  picture 
has  yet  been  painted  of  him,  and  there  was  no 
Punch  in  that  day  to  represent  the  Minister 
dancing  in  his  light  pantaloons,  with  careless 
unconsciousness  of  his  danger,  around  the  gulf 
that  swallowed  up  his  financial  reputation, 
and  left  him  a  pitiable  object  of  self-delu- 
sion. 

When  he  had  reached  the  table,  and  had 
arranged  his  papers  with  deliberation  and 
complacency,  the  whole  House  sat  in  silent 
expectation.  He  had  evidently  something 
important  to  communicate,  and  something 
good. 
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At  first  lie  invited  their  patient  attention  to 
the  present  condition  of  the  country,  and 
afterwards  he  would  unfold  to  them  the 
alterations  the  Government  intended  to  pro- 
pose. 

''It  is  my  pleasing  province  to  announce," 
said  Mr.  Robinson,  smiling,  and  almost  saying, 
''  See  what  I  have  done"  ;  ''it  is  my  pleasing 
province  to  announce  a  condition  far  exceeding 
the  flourishing  circumstances  of  alh  ancient  and 
modern  times.  Our  present  prosperity — I  say 
our  present  prosperity,  sir — is  a  prosperity 
extending  to  all  orders,  all  professions,  and  all 
districts,  enhanced  and  invigorated  by  the 
flourishing  state  of  all  those  arts  which  minister 
to  human  comfort."  (Loud  and  protracted 
cheers.) 

Parliament  had  been  prorogued,  but  the 
summer  had  not  closed,  when,  within  the  short 
space  of  three  weeks,  one  hundred  and  forty 
banks  suspended  payment !  Seventy  of  those 
were  never  afterwards  enabled  to  renew  their 
business.  Bankrupts,  assignees,  and  bank- 
ruptcy commissioners  were  spread  all  over  the 
country.  The  Bank  of  England  refused  dis- 
count to  its  best  customers  of  undoubted  wealth. 
The   public   still    ran    for    gold.     The    Bank 
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coffers  were  exhausted  !  One  of  the  officials 
thouo'lit  of  the  laro^e  amount  of  the  retired 
one-pound  notes.  These  were  presented  in 
exchange  for  those  of  larger  amounts,  and  the 
Bank's  credit  was  saved.  It  was  illegal  to 
circulate  those  notes,  but  the  emergency  ex- 
piated the  offence. 

William  Cobbett  gave  appropriate  names 
to  the  j)ublic  men  of  that  day  which  were 
sure  to  stick,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  was  named  ^^  ProsjDerity  Eobin- 
son." 

Jonathan  Weston  was  highly  respected,  a 
man  of  wealth  and  credit.  He  purchased 
beyond  his  capital ;  he  paid  in  promissory 
notes.  His  original  capital  brought  him  credit, 
credit  supplied  him  with  additional  capital. 
He  launched  out  into  large  speculations,  and 
fortune  filled  his  flowing  sail;  but  when  the 
pressure  for  gold  suddenly  awoke  him  to  the 
peril  of  his  voyage,  his  property  was  not  gold, 
but  vessels,  and  corn,  and  merchandise,  and 
large  debts  due  from  persons  as  embarrassed  as 
himself. 

The  discount  of  bills  of  exchange,  before  so 
easy,  was  suspended.  His  London  bankers 
could  give   him  no  assistance.     He  saw  with 
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dejection  the  little  hoard  of  his  iron  chest 
growing  gradually  less,  while  the  bills  of 
exchange  of  two,  three,  and  four  months  to 
xun,  were  as  impotent  to  replenish  it  as  the 
paper  on  which  they  were  written. 

^^We  will  return  to  a  gold  currency," 
said  the  financial  reformers,  and  the  banker 
forced  his  property  into  a  ruinous  market 
to  buy  the  gold  that  he  owed.  This  was 
the  history  of  thousands.  Trade  was  pa- 
ralyzed, agriculture  distressed,  credit  de- 
stroyed. 

With  aching  heart  the  banker  of  Pen- 
with  still  continued  his  business.  Something 
might  turn  up.  Still  the  heap  of  gold 
became  less  and  less.  As  long  as  the  bank 
was  open,  gold  was  given  for  every  note ; 
but  at  last  the  chest  was  drained,  and  the 
bank  was  closed. 

The  consternation  of  the  little  town  was 
intense.  A  great  number  had  notes,  others 
had  balances  due  to  them,  and  a  large  number 
of  needy  traders  had  lost  their  usual  source  of 
accommodation. 

The  street  was  crowded  with  the  alarmed 
holders  of  his  one-pound  promissory  notes. 
They    inquired    eagerly   of    each    other    the 
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amount  they  held,  what  was  the  cause  of 
the  stopjmge,  and  what  would  be  the 
result  ? 

Some  of  the  more  important  creditors  re- 
quested an  interview  with  Mr.  Weston.  The 
banker  felt  the  bitterness  of  his  position.  He 
had  to  meet  face  to  face  the  men  whose  con- 
fidence in  him  had  been  deceived.  He  had 
anticipated  this  interview,  and  prepared — as 
much  as  a  man  in  his  circumstances  could 
prepare — to  meet  it.  It  was  a  painful  meet- 
ing on  both  sides.  He  exhibited  his  balance- 
sheet.  There,  on  paper,  was  ]3roperty  enough 
to  pay  all.  But  all  those  debts  might  not 
be  paid;  and  if  all  that  property  must  be 
forced  to  a  sale  there  must  be  a  disastrous 
result. 

There  was  great  surprise  and  great  lamenta- 
tion, but  the  Quaker  was  above  reproach. 
He  might  have  been  imprudent,  and  he 
had  certainly  been  unfortunate  ;  but  of  all 
that  suffering  community  not  one  lifted  his 
voice  against  the  integrity  of  Jonathan  Wes- 
ton. 

The  intense  pain  of  approaching  degradation 
subsided  when  he  had  arrived  at  the  worst, 
-and   he   was  a  less  unhappy   man   when   his 
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name  apjDeared  in  the  Gazette  than  when  lie 
feared  that  occurrence. 

The  arrangement  of  his  affairs  for  the  benefit 
of  his  creditors  now  occupied  his  attention; 
and  he  and  his  daughter,  unable  to  meet  the 
public  gaze,  coiifined  themselves  to  their 
home. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

A  WEEK  passed  away,  and  the  Quaker  and  his 
daughter  became  accustomed,  if  not  resigned, 
to  their  fallen  fortune. 

There  was  never  anything  like  a  party  at 
Mr.  Weston's,  but  sometimes  a  person,  whose 
business  transactions  occupied  a  lengthened 
time,  would  be  invited  to  partake  of  his  frugal 
meal ;  and  frequently  Lucy's  acquaintances 
would  drojD  in,  and  relieve  the  monotony  of 
their  tranquil  life  with  a  friendly  chat.  But 
now,  in  the  absence  of  all  business,  tliere  was 
an  oppressive  stillness  about  the  house. 

Some,  perhaps,  felt  a  disinclination  to  visit 
a  place  that  offered  so  little  promise  of  enter- 
tainment, and  others  might  feel  that  their 
friendship  w^as  not  on  the  footing  that  would 
warrant  their  intrusion  on  such  an  occasion. 
Whatever,  in  such  cases,  may  be  the  reason, 
the  afflicted  mind  is  sure  to  imagine  a  cause, 
and  to  darken  it  with  the  gloomy  shade  that 
reflects  its  own  despondency. 

VOL.  III.  c 
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Sometimes  Jonathan  Weston  would  regret 
his  own  imprudence,  his  cursed  lust  for  gold; 
but  these  self-accusations  were  combated  by 
his  daughter. 

^^  You    would    not    have    thousfht    of    your 


&^ 


y 


speculations  in  this  way,  my  dear  father,  if 
they  had  ])een  fortunate.  Even  the  loss  of 
your  vessels  would  not  have  affected  you  but 
for  the  hard,  hard  times  that  are  pinching 
every    one,    and    making   beggars  of   wealthy 


men." 


^'  I  have  lost  everything  but  thee,  my 
daughter  ;  and  it  has  pleased  Heaven  to  pre- 
serve thee  that  I  might  not  bo  tempted  to 
accuse  Providence  in  my  bereavement." 

'^  As  we  are  preserved  to  each  other,"  said 
Lucy,  ''  we  ought  not  to  repine;  though  I  did 
think  that  some  of  our  former  friends  would 
not  entirel}^  forsake  us." 

''We  shall  not  be  entirely  forsaken,  my 
love  ;  although  our  case  will  be  no  exception 
to  the  general  experience.  If  our  pride  has 
offended  any,  I  don't  think  they  will  rejoice 
at  our  distress,  for  they  have  suffered  no 
wrong  at  our  hands  ;  but  they  will  feel  pleased 
with  their  comparatively  improved  position. 
It  is  poor,  weak  human  nature,  Lucy,  and  we 
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must  take  the  world  as  it  is.  There  will  be 
some  who  will  be  afflicted  at  our  distress,  and 
we  shall  never  know  it;  but  they  are  the 
exceptions.  They  are  as  rare  as  the  diamond 
in  the  vast  heap  of  rubbish  in  which  it  lies 
concealed." 

'^  My  dear  father,  who  has  suffered  from 
any  arrogance  on  ^^our  part,  when  you  have 
showed  the  greatest  condescension  to  the  very 
lowest?'' 

^'But,  my  love,  if  the  lowest  feel  it  to  be 
condescension,  they  don't  like  thee  the  better 
for  it.  Besides  there  have  been  times  when 
my  mind  has  been  occupied  with  important 
business,  I  have  not  been  able  to  bear  the 
insufferable  nonsense  of  some  opinionated 
persons,  and,  perhaps,  have  been  rudely  in- 
attentive. They,  at  least,  will  conceive  that 
the  conceited  Quaker  should  have  brought 
liis  own  affairs  to  a  happier  termination.  I 
have  not,  I  am  thankful  to  say,  despised  the 
poor  and  needy,  and  I  have  suffered  in  assisting 
struo-o'lino;  men  to  overcome  their  difficulties; 

coo  ' 

but  the  ]30or  man  will  tell  me  that  he  is  sorry 
for  my  misfortune,  and  will  inwardly  rejoice 
that  a  great  man  is  reduced  to  his  own  con- 
dition.    He  has  no  pleasure  in   my  poverty; 
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but  li(3  does  not  wish  to  see  any  one  better 
than  liimself.  Expenditure  Las  not  been  our 
failing;  ])ut  the  greatest  misery  in  the  world 
has  been  produced — not  by  personal  indul- 
gence— but  by  the  fear  that  other  people  will 
appear  better  tlian  themselyes.  I  am  a  poor, 
fallen  man,  Lucy." 

'•^  We  have  fallen  together,"  said  his  daughter, 
with  a  faint  smile. 

''Yes,  we  are  both  fallen;  but  I  fear  some 
day  a  certain  3'oung  man  will  make  his  ap- 
pearance to  steal  away  my  little  pet  lamb." 

''It  shall  never  be  without  your  consent, 
my  dear  father ;  but  I  thought  you  half  con- 
sented ?"  said  Lucy,  with  alarm. 

"  I  more  than  half  consented.  I  wliolly 
consented  in  my  heart ;  but  the  separation  will 
be  not  the  less  painful." 

"He  may  not  now  care  to  have  your 
daughter,"  said  Lucy,  with  a  sigh. 

"  I  v/isli  I  could  think  so,"  replied  her 
father.  "  A  severance  by  my  interposition, 
and  one  caused  by  the  indifference  of  tliy 
lover,  ivould  have  different  effects.  Thy  pride 
would  rise  against  him,  and  cure  the  imagina- 
tion. But  I  acknowledge  there  is  no  hope  of 
it.     The   young  man,    though    I   have   never 
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seen  hinij  is  open  and  honourable ;  and  he  has 
common  sense  enough  to  see  in  thee  what 
many  men  would  not  discover  ;  and  if  at  last 
I  must  lose  thee,  it  will  be  some  comfort 
that  thou  wilt  be  protected  by  an  honourable 
man." 

Lucy  went  forward,  and  folding  her  arms 
around  his  aged  neck,  kissed  his  careworn 
countenance  again  and  again,  but  her  heart 
was  too  full  for  utterance. 

Day  after  day  went  by  after  this  conversa- 
tion, and  brought  no  change.  They  were 
lingering,  tiresome  days. 

"What  will  George  Millett  think?"  said 
Lucy,  to  herself.  "  To  marr}^  a  Quakeress 
was,  no  doubt,  bad  enough,  before  his  love  grew 
stronger  than  his  pride;  but  the  bankrupt's 
daughter — is  another  thing — an  additional 
degradation.  Will  he  despise  me?  Or  will 
he  condescend  to  take  me,  in  deference  to  his 
princijiles  of  honour  ?  Oh,  he  shall  not  con- 
descend. May  Heaven  avert  from  me  such  a 
condition  as  that !  I  have  loved  him,  against 
the  wish  of  my  father ;  I  have  blighted  the 
prospect  of  a  high  position ;  I  have  hoped  on 
for  years  that  the  obstacle  to  our  union  might 
be  overcome ;  but  if  noiu  he  stoops  to  take  me. 
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I  cannot  bear  it.  He  shall  be  bound  by  no 
principle  of  honour  to  many  the  daughter  of  a 
bankrupt  ?" 

These  were  the  gloomy  reflections  of  the 
sorrow-stricken  girl.  The  days  began  with 
the  hope  of  something  that  had  not  assumed  a 
shape,  and  ended  in  disappointment.  Mis- 
fortune and  wounded  pride  had  overcome  the 
placid  feelings  of  a  mind  that  had  been  polished 
by  culture,  and  calmed  by  reflection. 

At  other  times  another  train  of  thought 
would  succeed. 

^^  How  can  I,^'  said  she  to  herself,  ^'  think  so 
harshly  of  George,  who,  through  several  years 
of  my  father's  disdain,  has  shown  such  devoted 
attachment  —  who  never  urged  me  to  dis- 
regard the  duty  I  owed  to  my  parent,  though 
treated  with  hostility  and  contempt  ?  It  is 
unworthy  of  me  to  think  as  I  do.  I  will  not 
judge  him  so  harshly.  He  may  still  thinlv  that 
he  dare  not  approach  me.  It  is  only  I  that 
know  the  change  in  my  father's  feelings,  dis- 
covered by  an  accidental  conversation  ;  yet — I 
cannot  tell  him.  It  is  like  offering  myself — a 
portionless  girl — contaminated  with  the  igno- 
miny of  my  father's  failure.  If  the  consequence 
be  that  I  never  see  him  again,  I  cannot  do  that.*' 
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George  Millett,  avIio  had  not  received  very 
early  intelligence  of  Mr.  Weston's  ill-fortune, 
hesitated  to  intrude  at  once,  wisely  conceiving 
that  the  introduction  of  his  suit  at  such  a  time 
might  add  to  the  bewilderment,  and  damage 
his  own  cause.  He  also  felt  that  circumstances 
had  so  altered  their  position  that  he  might 
disregard  the  injunction  that  prohibited  their 
correspondence.  He  took  his  worthy  old- 
fashioned  parents  into  his  councils,  and  the 
result  was  a  journey  to  Tredart. 

^^  I  am  come  to  trouble  you  again,  Mrs. 
Kelly,"  said  he,  ^'  and  to  beg,  as  a  great  favour, 
that  you  will  see  Lucy  to-morrow,  and  give 
her  this  letter.  Circumstances  are  so  altered, 
that  I  don't  think  I  should  be  confined  by  the 
former  restraint.  Except  for  the  grief  of  poor 
old  Mr.  Weston,  if  we  marr}^  the  sooner  as  a 
consequence  of  his  misfortune,  I  am  glad  it 
has  occurred.  And  yet,  poor  girl,  she  will 
feel  it  keenly.  I  shall  be  able  to  show  her 
father  how  he  has  misjudged  me.  I  will  heap 
kindness  upon  him,  for  her  sake." 

^^  My  dear  George,"  said  Mrs.  Kelly,  ^^  you 
will  never  have  the  opportunity  of  wounding 
him  with  your  kindness.  I  know  that  proud 
sect   will   place   him   in    comfortable    circum- 
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stances  J  and  his  daughter  too.  I  am  not  so 
certain  that  it  will  hasten  your  marriage, 
though  it  may  do  so.  I  will  take  your  letter 
to-morrow^  and  am  glad  of  the  errand,  for  I  do 
not  wish  to  hurt  Lucy's  feelings  by  going  on  a 
visit  of  condolence." 

On  the  following  day  Mrs.  Kelly  went  to 
Penwith.  When  she  arrived  at  Mr.  Weston's, 
the  door  was  opened  by  Rachel,  and  as  Mrs. 
Kelly  was  the  first  of  theii'  acquaintances  that 
had  called  since  the  collapse  of  the  bank, 
Eachel's  smile,  which  was  very  unusual,  sig- 
nified her  satisfaction. 

''  Wilt  thee  be  so  good  as  to  step  in  here  ?" 
said  she,  opening  the  door  of  a  little  sitting- 
room,  that  was  generally  appropriated  by  her- 
self. ' '  I  wish  to  talk  a  little  with  thee  before 
thee  seest  master  and  Lucy.  I  have  often 
seen  the  poor  lamb  more  composed  after  thy 
visits,  and  sometimes  cheerful ;  and  I  fancied 
thee  givest  her  some  news  of  the  young  man 
that  wants  to  marry  her." 

^^I  certainly  do  inform  her  of  what  I  know 
about  him — if  he  is  in  good  health,  and,  it 
may  be,  of  his  continued  affection — but  I  am 
certain  that  there  has  been  no  clandestine 
correspondence     carried     on     between     them. 
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either  tlirougli  me  or  by  letter,  but  what 
any  one  might  know  that  had  the  right  to 
inquire." 

'•^  I  have  no  right  to  inquire,"  said  Rachel; 
^Vbut  I  love  her  very  dearly,  and  I'm  afraid 
that  something  may  happen  that  will  make 
her  unhap]Dy  as  long  as  she  lives.  Our  Lucy 
is  very  proud ;  and  if  anything  falls  from  that 
young  man  that  he  will  marry  her  from  pity, 
or  because  he  feels  bound,  she  '11  never  marry 
en.  There  wus  a  time  when  I  wished  she 
never  would ;  and  she  might  a-done  much 
better;  but  now  I  know — though  it  might 
be  her  own  doing — -it  would  be  a  life-long 
grief." 

'^  I  don't  think,  Rachel,  that  you  need  be 
the  least  alarmed." 

^'I  hope  not,  I'm  sure;  but  I  watch  her 
now,  and — "  Old  Rachel's  trouble  would  not 
allow  her  to  proceed  further.  After  a  while 
she  recovered,  and  went  on.  ^^I  watch  her 
now,  and  I  think,  of  the  two  troubles,  that 
about  the  young  man  is  the  greatest.  She 
don't  know  that  I  'm  takin'  notice,  as  she  sits 
sewing.  Sometimes  the  tears  trickle  down  her 
face,  and  she  turns  her  head  away  for  fear  I 
should    see    'em :     at    other   times    the  face  is 
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flushed  J  her  lips  closed  tight,  and  her  dark 
eyebrows  knitted  together,  with  such  a  look  of 
scorn  as  I  didn't  think  her  pretty  face  coidd 
show.  I  know  the  cause  of  all  this.  When  she 
thinks  he  will  marry  her  without  caring  for 
her  father's  misfortune,  she  weeps ;  but  when 
she  sees  him  taking  her  from  pity,  or  because 
he  feels  bound  to  do  so,  she  refuses  him  with 
that  terrible  look.  Only  one  word  from  that 
young  man  at  this  time  might  blight  her 
life." 

^^  I  can  assure  you,  Rachel,  that  he  is  im 
pressed  with  no  feeling  of  that  kind ;  and 
nothing  will  pass  his  lips  that  is  inconsistent 
with  a  j)roper  sense  of  the  obligation  that  he 
will  be  under  to  your  young  mistress.  But  I 
am  glad  that  you  have  told  me  of  this,  because 
an  unintentional  word  on  my  part  might  do  a 
mischief  that  I  shall  now  guard  against." 

The  observant  old  woman  was  perfectly 
correct  in  her  surmise.'  When  Lucy  in  her 
imagination  saw  him  pleading  for  their  union 
with  the  fervour  of  his  former  affection, 
despite  her  father's  fallen  circumstances,  she 
abandoned  herself  to  the  intense  love  and 
admiration  she  felt ;  but  when  the  feelings  of 
pity  and  the  obligations  of  honour  seemed  to 
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impel  liis  offers,  she  repelled  tliem  with  placid 
but  indomitable  scorn. 

Mrs.  Kelly  was  now  annomiced.  She  fomid 
Lucy  paler  than  usual,  and  her  countenance 
was  characterized  by  sadness  and  composure. 
She  met  Mrs.  Kell}^  with  a  faint  smile,  but  the 
visit  was  evidently  very  gratifying. 

^^  My  dear  Lucy,"  began  Mrs.  Kelly,  ^^I 
did  not  intend  to  see  you  to-day,  but  CajDtain 
Millett  called  at  our  house  last  evening,  and 
begged  so  earnestly  that  I  would  take  this 
letter  to  you,  that  I  could  not  refuse  him.  He 
was  so  very  desirous  that  you  should  have  the 
letter  to-day^  that  I  could  not  defer  my 
journey.  You  know  how  impetuous  he  is.  I 
know  nothing  of  the  contents,  my  dear,  not  a 
word.  He  is  breaking  through  the  rule  that 
you  laid  doTvm.  Whether  he  can  find  a  suffi- 
cient excuse  or  not  is  his  business.  All  I  know 
is  that  he  is  fretting  that  he  cannot  see  you, 
like  a  high-mettled  horse  champing  the  bit.  I 
think  liis  mother,  or  somebody  else,  must  have 
spoilt  him  mth  indulgence ;  because  he  must 
not  only  have  what  he  wants,  but  he  must 
have  it  at  once." 

Lucy  smiled,  and  seemed  to  forget  her 
sorrows  as  her  zealous  friend  proceeded.     The 
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intense  pleasui'e  she  enjoyed  in  this  recital 
overcame,  for  a  time,  her  anxiety  to  read  the 
letter. 

^^  I  am  so  much  obliged  to  yon,  Mrs.  Kelly," 
she  said,  ^Hhat  yon  will  never  know  by  any- 
thing I  can  say  how  mnch  I  feel  your  kind- 
ness." 

^^And  therefore,"  said  the  sjDrightly  lady, 
^ '  you  had  better  say  nothing.  Besides,  I 
ought  to  apologize  to  you  for  acceding  to  his 
request,  for  he  is  wilfully  disobedient  to  the 
command  you  imposed  on  him." 

^^  He  is  wilful,  Mrs.  Kelly,  and  ought  not  to 
be  judged  by  the  ordinary  rules.  The  wisest 
lawgiver  that  ever  lived  never  imposed  a 
penalty  for  an  offence  that  was  suitable  to  all 
circumstances.  George  may  have  something 
to  sav  in  his  defence." 

Lucy  looked  at  the  letter,  and  was  about  to 
break  the  seal. 

^^You  will  have  time  enough  to  read  the 
letter  after  I  'm  gone.  I  have  but  a  short  time 
to  stay,  and  want  to  have  a  little  talk.  Our 
man  sliall  call  for  the  answer  to-morrow. 
Now,  my  dear,  will  you  come  and  stay  at 
Tredart  for  a  few  weeks.  I  think  your  own 
home  for  the  present  must  be  a  sorrowftd  one.'' 
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^^  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Kelly.  It  is  not  so 
joyous  a  home  as  it  once  was ;  but  my  poor 
fathers  sorrows  must  be  shared  by  his 
daughter." 

'^  I  will  promise,"  said  Mrs.  Kelly,  '^if  that 
scarecrow  Captain  Millett  be  any  objection, 
lie  shall  not  come  near  the  house." 

^'  It  is  very  Idnd  of  you,"  said  Lucy,  with  a 
smile.  ''  If  that  young  man  had  never  gone 
to  youi^  house,  it  might  have  been  happier  for 
him  and  for  me.  How  much  I  enjoyed  his 
society!  and  how  little  was  I  aware  that  the 
enchantment  of  it  was  creeping  more  and 
more  mto  my  lieart !  They  were  blissful 
moments,  but  they  were  succeeded  by  years 
of  anxiety." 

^^And  they  shall  be  followed  by  years  of 
enjoyment,"  said  Mrs.  Kelly.  '^  I  must  leave 
you  now ;  but  I  will  call  again  shortly,  when  I 
hope  to  find  more  bloom  blending  with  the  lily 
of  that  pallid  cheek." 
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CHAPTER  III. 

It  liappened  that  Mr.  Millett  was  attending  a 
tithe  audit  when  the  news  of  Mr.  Weston's 
failure  was  announced.  The  consternation  of 
the  farmers  was  extreme,  and  various  rumours, 
relating  to  its  cause  and  the  amount  of  the 
liabilities,  were  in  circulation. 

The  discussion  of  the  subject  was  very  free, 
for  no  one  of  his  parishioners  was  aware  that 
the  rector  had  the  slightest  interest  in  the 
Quaker's  wealth  or  reputation.  But  Mr. 
Millett  did  not  hear  the  various  remarks  of 
the  company  without  feeling  the  sting  of  the 
degradation  that  George,  as  he  thought,  was 
inflicting  on  himself  and  his  family.  Nothing 
of  this  feeling  was  suffered  to  escape,  and  his 
pleasant  countenance  had  the  same  smile,  and 
his  guests  the  same  attention,  as  if  nothing  to 
discompose  him  had  occurred.  When  his 
parishioners  had  departed,  the  rector  retired 
to  the  library  to  consider  this  new  and  un- 
expected turn  of  affairs. 
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-^^  It  is  very  distressing,"  he  thought;  ^^but 
we  must  look  at  the  circumstances  without 
reference  to  our  feehngs.  Greorge  is  bound  in 
honour  to  marry  her,  but  now  her  heresy  will 
bring  with  it  no  counteracting  weight  in  the 
shape  of  a  dower.  Very  true,  George  was  free 
to  marry  without  that  consideration,  but  it  was 
not  to  be  despised.  But,  after  all,  she  is  an 
excellent  girl,  or  she  would  have  been  my 
son's  ^\T.fe  before ;  and  no  one  knows  the  value 
of  a  good  partner  better  than  John  Millett 
himself." 

Mrs.  Millett  entered  the  library  just  as  her 
husband  had  arrived  at  this  conclusion. 

''My  dear,"  said  he,  with  a  rueful  coun- 
tenance,  ''  I  have  melancholy  news  for  you." 

"  Good  gracious  !     What  has  happened  ?" 

''Weston,  the  banker,  has  failed,  and  his 
liabilities  are  said  to  be  enormous." 

"  My  dear  John,  for  the  future,  I  wish, 
instead  of  frightening  me  with  your  prepara- 
tions to  hear  bad  news,  you  would  tell  the 
news  itself.  I  am  trembling  now  with  the 
shock.  I  thought  something  had  happened  to 
George,  or  that  John  was  dead.  I  cannot 
bear  such  terrible  frights." 

"I  am  sorry,"  said  the  clergyman,  "if  my 
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mode  of  communication  was  indiscreet,  but  I 
think  it  sufficiently  unfortunate  as  to  be  of 
serious  consequence  to  George." 

^'I  beb'eve  that  George  will  be  very  glad  of 
it.  I  do  not  mean  that  he  will  be  glad  of  Mr. 
Weston's  downfall,  but  he  will  be  j^^^^ased 
with  the  change  in  the  circumstances." 

''Glad  of  additional  degradation?"  said 
Mr.  Millett,  in  surprise. 

''Yes,  if  you  choose  to  call  it  that;  though 
I  have  often  seen  that  what  the  world  con- 
ceived to  l3e  a  debasement  has  resulted  to 
the  honour  and  advantage  of  the  person  chiefly 
concerned.  George  can  offer  Miss  Weston  a 
home,  whicli  her  obstinate  father  may  noiu 
allow  her  to  accept.  My  dear  John,  look  at 
things  as  they  are.  Old  Weston  has  thought 
no  more  of  your  position  than  if  you  had  been 
a  tallow-chandler.  He  Vv'ould  think  more  of  a 
descendant  of  Bunyan,  the  tinker,  than  bf  one 
having  all  the  blood  of  all  the  Milletts ;  and 
Miss  Weston  would  not  even  now  take  your 
son  but  for  his  personal  worth. H 

"Ah,  there  indeed  you  may  be  right. 
George  is  a  prize." 

"And  Miss  Weston  is  a  prize.  I  have 
admired   her   more    and    more   for   these   few 
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years  past,  as  time  has  rolled  on.  Her  strong 
affection  for  your  son,  and  her  stern  refusal  to 
disobey  her  father,  show  that  she  is  capable  of 
doing  what  is  right,  however  painful  the  con- 
sequence. Do  you  think,  John,  there  are 
many  such  girls  as  that  ?" 

^^Well,  well,  my  dear,"  said  the  rector, 
^^I  am  glad  you  take  so  favom^able  a  view  of 
this  embroilment.  We  will  make  George 
acquainted  with  the  news,  and  also  that  our 
oiiinion  is  unchanged.  She  is  certainly  an 
excellent  girl." 

The  result  of  the  conference  was  the  im- 
portant communication  that  might  seal  the  fate 
of  the  Quaker's  daughter. 

When  Mrs.  Kelly  had  left,  after  the  visit 
already  related,  Lucy  Weston  retired  to  her 
room.  She  felt  that  the  letter  she  held  in  her 
hand  was  the  doom  of  her  future  life.  Having 
locked  the  door,  that  the  kind,  but  officious 
Rachel  might  not  intrude,  she  broke  the  seal 
with  careful  but  agitated  hand. 

'^If,"  she  thought,  ^Hhere  is  any  appearance 
of  a  sacrifice  on  his  part,  or  any  expression 
relating  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  obligation, 
George  Millett  shall  be  released,  now  and  for 
ever,  from  every  tie  that  binds  him." 

VOL.  III.  D 
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The  letter  was  as  follows  : — 

'^My  dear,  dear  Lucy,— I  feel  that  circum- 
stances have  occurred  which  have  released  me 
from  the  restraint  that  3^ou  imposed.  There  is 
no  law  that  forbids,  in  our  present  position,  my 
beseeching  ^^ou  to  let  me  share  any  sorrow 
that  may  have  befallen. 

^^I  have  laid  all  the  features  of  the  case 
before  my  parents,  and  it  is  with  their  entire 
concurrence  that  I  pray  3^ou  will  request  of 
your  father  the  permission  that  we  may  be 
united.  Do  not  suppose  for  a  moment  that  we 
think  you  will  derive  any  worldly  advantage 
froDi  a  connexion  with  our  family.  My  father 
tells  me  that  England  vdll  not  again  produce 
such  a  fortune  as  3^ou  will  bring,  and  m^^ 
mother,  who  will  write  if  you  will  permit  it,  is 
anxious  to  embrace  her  daughter.  She  wishes 
3^ou  to  come  to  the  rectory  immediately,  and 
stay  until  we  can  be  married;  and,  in  that 
case,  to  prevent  any  objection  on  your  part,  I 
am  to  visit  my  brother,  who  is  now  stationed 
at  Woolwich. 

^^  In  the  mean  time,  the  good  old  peoj)le  will 
provide  everything  requisite ;  and  if,  after  our 
marriage,  your  worth}^  father  will  reside  with 
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US,    I    shall  be   proud  to    make    his   home    as 
agreeable  as  possible. 

'^I  do  beseech  you  to  let  nothing  that  you 
can  23revent  stand  in  the  way  of  our  being  at 
last  happy  in  each  other's  society.  Think 
how  long  and  how  devotedly  I  have  loved 
you;  how  I  have  longed  for  the  day  that  I 
hope  is  now  approaching,  and  how  I  shall 
prize  the  possession  of  the  dearest  object  of  my 
heart. 

^^  Be  so  kind  as  to  answer  this  at  once,  as  I 
am  painfully  anxious  for  a  reply. 

''Your own  true  and  devoted 

''George  Millett.'' 

Wlien  Lucy  had  finished  the  reading  of  this 
letter  she  was  much  affected.  She  reflected  on 
herself  that  by  her  suspicions  she  had  done 
injustice  to  George  Millett. 

"^yhat  an  unworthy  creature  I  am,^'  she 
said,  "to  doubt  the  affection  of  this  noble 
and  generous  man !  What  could  mortal  do 
more  than  he  has  done?  He  abandons  his 
family  pride,  he  denies  himself  the  plea- 
sures of  his  class,  he  waits  year  after  year 
in  the  faint  hope  of  marrying  me  at  last, 
and   I   have    doubted   whether  he    would  not 
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many  me  from  obligation,  because  I  am 
dowerless ! 

^^I  will  never  mistrust  him  again;  and  if 
Heaven  should  at  length  favour  our  -wishes,  I 
will  repay  him,  if  I  can,  for  all  the  trouble  and 
anxiety  I  have  occasioned." 

With  these  reflections,  she  wrote  in  return 
the  following  ejiistle : — 

'  ''  My  dear  George, — I  feel  ver}^  grateful  to 
you  for  your  kind  letter.  Circumstances  had 
indeed  occurred  that  released  you  from  the 
restraint  with  which  you  have  been  fettered 
by  our  opposing  creeds,  and,  indeed,  from  all 
obligation,  if  you  had  been  so  inclined ;  for  I 
cannot  deny  that  the  world  will  look  with  dis- 
favour on  the  portionless  girl,  tainted  with  her 
father's  misfortune. 

'^  But  your  partiality  was  not  guided  by  the 
opinion  of  other  people,  and  3-ou  show  that  the 
discredit  that  has  befallen  our  house  has 
affected  you  with  the  desire  of  adding  another 
proof  of  your  devoted  attachment. 

^'Do  not  fail  to  thank,  again  and  again, 
Mrs.  and  Mr.  Millett  for  their  great  generosity 
and  unbounded  kindness.  I  can  never  forget 
what  relief  their  good  opinion  has  afforded. 
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^^Witli  feelings  of  very  deep  gratitude,  I 
must  decline  your  mothers  proposal,  prompted, 
I  know,  by  delicacy  and  lady-like  feeling,  as 
well  as  by  tlie  kindest  consideration  of  the 
circumstances.  As  long  as  I  live,  the  re- 
membrance of  that  soothing  offer  will  not  be 
effaced. 

''I  have  some  small  property,  in  my  own 
right,  bequeathed  by  my  mother,  which  will 
render  the  course  proposed  unnecessary ;  but 
that  might  not  have  been  so,  and  tlie  con- 
sideration Mrs.  Millett  has  evinced  for  mv  feel- 
ings,  mark  the  true  gentlewoman,  to  whom  I 
shall  be  proud  to  be  allied. 

^'And  now,  my  dear  George,  I  will  give 
you  an  answer.  I  cannot  at  present  speak  to 
my  father  on  the  subject.  The  separation  will 
be  painful  at  any  time,  and  I  must  not  now 
;add  further  grief  to  the  overwhelming  calamity 
that  has  befallen  him.  He  thinks  highly  of 
you,  and,  from  what  he  has  already  said,  I  do 
not  anticipate  an  objection ;  but  I  am  assured 
jou  will  sympathize  with  my  feelings  under 
the  circumstances. 

''  Let  the  former  understanding  remain 
awhile,  and,  when  my  father  has  arranged  his 
affairs,  I  will  make  known  your  request.     Give 
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mj  very  kindest  love  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Millett^ 
andj  my  dear  Georo-e,  I  will  ever  remain 
^^  Yours  very  faithfully, 

^^LucY  Weston." 

This  letter  was  despatched  on  the  following 
day,  and  the  impatient  sailor  was  disappointed. 
He  conceived  that  the  banker's  failure  was  a 
piece  of  good  fortune  for  himself ;  and  he  had 
planned  everything  so  exactly,  tliat  nothing 
more  was  wanting  but  their  choice  of  a 
wedding  tour. 

The  rector  and  Mrs.  Millett  felt  that  Miss 
Weston  had  adopted  a  very  proper  and  con- 
siderate course.  The  correct  feeling  and 
sound  judgment  she  displayed  increased  their 
regard  and  admiration,  and  they  looked  for- 
ward with  pleasure  to  an  alliance  which  would 
add  to  their  own  comfort  and  to  the  happiness 
of  their  son. 

The  news  that  the  bank  at  Penwith  had' 
stopped  payment  had  now  gone  far  and  wide ; 
and  Mr.  Weston  received  letters  from  all  parts- 
of  the  country,  expressing  regret  at  the  mis- 
fortune that  had  occurred,  and  requesting  that 
he  and  his  daughter  would  pay  the  writers  a 
visit. 
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Lucy  also  received  many  letters  from  her 
friends  in  the  north  of  England,  conveying 
similar  invitations,  and  one  of  a  very  gratify- 
ing character  from  Edith  Lascare. 

'^I  do  not  know,''  she  wrote,  ^^in  what  cir- 
cumstances Tou  may  find  yourself,  and  beg 
you  not  to  be  offended  with  me  if  I  am  pre- 
sumptuous ;  but  if  our  humble  cottage  is  not 
too  mean,  you  and  Mr.  Weston  will  delight  us 
in  makings  this  your  home.  Richard  desires 
me  to  say  that  he  has  enough  for  us  all.  I 
would  go  to  Penwith,  but  there  are  very 
painful  rumours  abroad,  and  he  is  frequently 
obliged  to  lie  concealed ;  and  at  those  times  no 
one  visits  him  but  myself." 

Lucy  was  highly  gratified  on  reading  this 
letter.  This  was  the  old  love.  This  was 
Edith  as  she  had  always  known  her.  The 
roaming  of  ancient  days  came  back  again,  and 
she  sighed  at  the  recollection  of  happiness  that 
could  never  return. 

There  was  another  ej^istle,  very  unexpected, 
showing  that  Lucy,  in  her  palmy  days,  had 
been  severe  and  unjust.  It  was  from  Nehemiah 
Weeks.  Although  this  young  Quaker  had 
applied  to  Mr.  Weston  for  the  hand  of  his 
daughter  in  the   business-like   fashion    of    his 
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sect,  lie  had  done  so  in  deference  to  tlie  usual 
custom ;  and  he  afterwards  regretted  that,  by 
conforming  to  the  usages  of  a  joeople  who  had 
invented  a  code  for  the  regulation  of  the  pas- 
sions, he  had  lost  tlie  only  chance  of  obtaining 
the  girl  on  whom  he  had  set  his  affections. 
When  he  received  the  reply  of  Jonathan  Weston, 
he  discovered,  too  late,  that  the  daughter  was 
not,  like  merchandize,  to  be  purchased  by  the 
highest  bidder.  The  man  that  would  wed 
Lucy,  must  woo  her.  The  answer  he  received 
to  his  offer  was  too  positive  to  warrant  another 
application,  and  he  endeavouz'ed  to  mitigate 
his  disappointment  by  a  renewed  attention  to 
mercantile  affairs. 

Time  rolled  on,  ^^ears  passed  by,  and  the 
rich  young  Quaker,  the  hoped-for  prize  of 
many  a  Rebecca,  was  still  a  bachelor.  The 
news  at  length  reached  him  that  Jonathan 
Weston  was  obliged  to  3'ield  up  his  property 
for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors,  and  a  discus- 
sion had  already  taken  place  at  the  quarterly 
meeting  of  the  Friends  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  provision  for  him  and  his  daughter. 

Before  he  laid  his  head  on  the  pillow  that 
night,  he  wrote  to  Lucy  Weston.  After  ex- 
pressing his   regret   at   the   melancholy   news 
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which  had  reached  him,  he  begged  again — and 
this  time  in  more  passionate  terms  llian  that 
sober  sect  would  think  consistent  with  propriety 
— that  she  would  share  her  fortunes  with  him. 

This  young  man,  with  Lucy,  was  always  the 
least  objectionable  of  her  wealthy  lovers  ;  but 
she  suspected  that  the  fortune  her  father  was 
expected  to  bequeath  was  the  powerful  attrac- 
tion to  the,  apparently,  passionless  Friend. 
But  in  this  he  had  been  judged  by  a23pear- 
ance  rather  than  reality ;  for,  in  truth,  Nehe- 
miali  was  susceptible  of  strong  emotions ;  and 
hiaving  wealth  enough  of  his  own,  was  not 
fascinated  with  the  glitter  of  her  inheritance. 

It  was  impossible  not  to  feel  the  gene- 
rosity of  this  young  merchant.  It  merited  an 
immediate  and  faithful  reply ;  and  Lucy  felt 
unhappy  that  her  answer  must  be  painful  to 
bim.  Yet  it  would  mitigate  his  disappoint- 
ment if  she  took  him  into  her  confidence.  She 
informed  him  that  her  afifections  had  been 
previously  engaged  in  an  unalterable  attach- 
ment. She  thanked  him  that  in  her  penmy 
he  had  offered  her  a  home  that  left  nothing 
to  be  desired;  and  although  she  could  not 
accept  it,  she  should  carry  the  remembrance  of 
his  kind  and  generous  heart  to  the  grave. 
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The  answer  to  tliis  letter  was  written  and 
despatched  at  once.  It  was  right  that  N ehemiah 
should  have  an  immediate  rej^ly,  and  it  was 
necessary  that  her  father  should  be  aware  of 
her  unalterable  determination. 

There  were  no  secrets  between  Lucy  and 
her  father  ;  he  must  see  this  letter,  but  at  the 
same  time  he  would  know  that  she  had  des- 
patched a  decided  answer;  still,  she  felt  that 
it  was  another  knot  in  the  entanglement.  She 
feared  that  the  old  gentleman's  antipathy  to 
tlie  2^1'oposed  marriage  with  George  Millett 
would  bo  renewed ;  that  the  old  dislike  for 
steej)le-houses,  priests,  prelatists,  and  Papists, 
would  revive ;  v,dth  an  additional  disgust  for 
all  mercenary  hirelings,  that  make  war  to 
gratify  the  pride  of  kings. 

Whatever  might  be  the  consequence,  she 
determined  to  place  the  renewed  proposal  into 
the  hands  of  her  father,  saying  to  herself, — 
^^  If  I  must  not  wed  without  his  consent,  I 
cannot  accede  to  a  union  which  my  feelings 
reject.'' 
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CHAPTER  TV. 

The  treaclierj  of  Edward  Allen  enabled  the 
authorities  to  concentrate  their  efforts  for  the 
ajDprehension  of  Lascare.  In  this  they  were 
assisted  by  the  information  conveyed  hy  the 
Coast-guard;  for  although  the  fear  of  the 
populace  restrained  any  attempt  to  seize  him, 
they  were  not  restricted  in  furnishing  any 
knowledge  of  his  proceedings  that  they  might 
acquire. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  determination  of  the 
Government  was  met  by  a  conclave  of  sober, 
Tvary,  and  sagacious  men,  who  were  un- 
hampered in  their  contrivances  by  any  con- 
sideration of  expense,  skilled  in  the  art  of 
concealment,  and  practised  in  deceiving  by  the 
allurements  of  a  false  trail. 

At  first  the  smuggler  was  so  perfectly 
secreted  that  every  attempt  to  discover  him, 
and  every  reward  privately  offered  for  the 
knowledge  of  his  retreat,  failed  in  its  purpose. 
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During  tins  time  no  inliabitant  of  Tregarth, 
exceiDt  his  wife  and  the  secret  committee,  was 
permitted  an  opportunity  of  the  slightest  com- 
munication. Even  the  rich  banker  was  un- 
acquainted with  his  hiding-j^lace,  although  in 
furnishing  funds  he  was  most  profuse;  and 
William  Meadows  could  discover  no  clue  that 
would  lead  him  to  the  secret  abode.  His 
aj^petite  for  the  reward  was  whetted  by  the 
large  amount  the  Government  were  prepared 
to  give,  and  he  slily  watched  all  conversations 
that  Spillar  had  with  Mr.  Drew;  but  all  in 
vain,  for  his  employer  was  satisfied  that  he  was 
safe,  and  was  unwilling  to  gratify  his  curiosity 
at  the  expense  of  any  danger  to  Lascare. 

The  letter  which  Edith  had  written  to  Lucy 
Weston,  offering  her  a  home  at  her  own  little 
cottage,  also  contained  the  information  that, 
although  Eichard  was  from  home,  she  was  in 
frequent  communication  with  him,  and  that 
her  anxiety  for  his  safety  prevented  her 
journey  to  Pen  with. 

Jonathan  Weston  was  at  this  time  recovering 
from  the  efiects  of  the  first  announcement 
of  his  failure,  and  Lucy  had  not  yet  found 
a  seasonable  opportunity  of  making  known 
the  renewed  solicitation  of  Nehemiah  Weeks. 
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'^As  Edith  Lascare's  husband  is  absent," 
said  he,  ^^I  think  it  would  be  a  charity  if 
thou  wert  to  visit  her  for  a  few  days.  Her 
sorrow,  after  all,  is  greater  than  ours,  and 
she  suffers  alone." 

*^  It  is  what  I  very  much  wish,"  said  Lucy, 
^'  but  I  do  not  like  to  leave  you." 

^^Eachel,  my  dear,  will  jDrovide  very  well 
for  me  for  a  short  time.  I  am  concerned  for 
Edith,  because  nothing  is  so  dejDressing  as 
continued  apprehension." 

The  following  day  Lucy  set  oiit  for  Tre- 
garth.  Edith  was  much  gratified  by  the  visit, 
and  told  her  friend  that,  although  they  con- 
sidered it  unsafe  for  Richard  to  live  at  home, 
he  was  in  perfect  security. 

Neither  Edith  nor  Lucy  was  in  high  spirits. 
They  both  had  sorrows,  though  they  were 
different  in  kind ;  and  their  temperament  was 
suited,  for  they  were  both  indisposed  for 
the  hilarity  that  prosperous  circumstances  are 
calculated  to  produce. 

It  was  summer,   and  they  were  accustomed 

in  the  evenings  to  stroll  along  the  pathway 

that  looked  over  the  cliflPs,  where  they  enjoyed 

the  prosj)ect  of  the  ever-changing  sea.     The 

.  naked,  overhanging  crags,  surrounded  by  the 
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yellow  gorse,  broom,  and  fern,  threatened 
to  crush  them ;  but  the}^  had  threatened  for 
centuries,  and  were  hoary  with  age  ;  and  the 
yawning  gulfs  below  threatened  to  swallow 
them ;  but  the  two  passed  on,  perfectly  heed- 
less of  danger,  for  they  had  been  bred  in  such 
scenes. 

It  was  an  irregular,  undulating  wa}^,  some- 
times following  the  land  projecting  out  into 
the  sea,  and  again  winding  around  the  little 
bays  of  that  uneven  coast.  It  was  formed 
without  design  by  the  tramp  of  persons  who, 
for  I'usiness  or  pleasure,  took  the  route  nearest 
to  the  sea.  Old  age  had  worn  it  smooth, 
and  the  fragrant  wild  thyme,  with  its  tiny 
flower,  adorned  its  sides,  and  was  its  only 
boundary. 

It  was  the  last  evening  of  Lucy's  visit.  The 
sea  was  deep  blue,  and  the  sea-gulls  were 
sitting  noiseless  and  motionless  on  the  high 
rocks  surrounded  by  white  foam. 

Yv^hile  they  sauntered  on,  in  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  such  surroundings,  for  they  were  two 
that  could  enjoy  them,  their  attention  was 
attracted  to  the  appearance  of  a  person  ap- 
proaching in  the  distance,  who  had  just  turned 
the   point   of   a  j)rojecting  hill.     Lucy's  gaze 
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was  fixed,  as  if  she  was  desirous  of  discovering 
who  the  stranger  might  be  ;  but  Edith  took  no 
further  notice  of  him,  for  although  it  was 
a  lonely  way,  they  sometimes  met  persons 
in  their  walk. 

Perhaps  Lucy  herself  at  first  could  give  no 
definite  reason  why  she  continued  to  look  on 
the  approaching  stranger  ;  but  something  im- 
pelled her. 

Thev  continued  to  draw  nearer,  until  the 
sloping  land  hid  the  person  from  their  sight ; 
still  the  eye  of  Lucy  was  fixed  on  the  point  at 
which  he  might  be  expected  to  emerge.  At 
length  a  gentleman  was  gradually  rising 
to  view,  and  a  deep  blush  covered  her 
cheek. 

^' Edith,"    said   Lucy,    ''  it   is  George  Mil- 

lett  :  " 

'^  Are  vou  sure?  " 

*^  I  am  perfectly  certain.  I  have  thought 
so  for  some  time,  but  now  I  have  no  doubt." 

''  Then  I  will  leave  you,"  said  Edith,  ''  and 
as  he  must  pass  our  cottage  on  his  way  home, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  be  introduced." 

Edith  then  left  her  friend,  and  took  the 
way  leading  to  Tregarth. 

As  Captain  Millett  came  along  the  pathway, 
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sometimes  dashing  on  with  the  quick  step 
that  at  first  arrested  Lucy's  attention,  and 
then  stop]Ding  at  some  point  to  enjoy  a  more 
extensive  view,  she  turned  her  face  towards 
the  sea. 

The  Captain  saw  a  lady  standing  alone 
at  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  but  no  one,  he  supposed, 
of  his  acquaintance. 

Just  at  this  time  Lucy  turned  to  confront 
him.  An  instantaneous  feeling  of  surprise 
at  first  stayed  his  step,  and  then,  bounding 
forward,  in  an  ecstasy  of  joy,  exclaimed, 
^^  Good  Heavens!  "  and  then  she  was  imme- 
diately folded  in  his  arms. 

When  the  first  feelings  of  amazement  and 
delight  had  subsided,  a  mutual  explanation 
took  place  of  the  cause  of  their  accidental 
encounter.  This  was  their  first  meeting  since 
their  separation  on  their  return  from  Nun's 
Well.  A  thrill  of  happiness  pervaded  them. 
They  were  in  each  other's  presence  again, 
after  years  of  separation.  No  apprehension  of 
truthfulness  and  constancy,  but  a  feeling  of 
confidence  and  hope.  Their  meeting  was  as 
unexpected  and  sudden  as  their  parting — 
when  their  love  was  in  the  bud — was  anxious 
and  abrupt.     Now  eye  met   eye,    and   looked 
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back  lovo  ag-aln,  and  they  road  tlicre  enoiigli 
to  repay  them  for  years  of  disquietude. 

There  was  much  to  tell,  and  it  was  with 
slovr  and  lingering  step  that  they  took  their 
way  towards  Edith's  cottage. 

Thev  were  awakened  from  this  delio-htful 
trance  by  George  asking  when  Lucy  thought 
he  might  see  her  at  Penwith. 

At  this  question  Lucy's  countenance  fell 
into  a  serious  and  thoughtful  mood.  Until 
now  she  had  been  in  a  dream.  She  wanted  no 
hai^pier  joaradise  than  this  earth.  Present  and 
future  were  all  hap^^iness  and  love.  But  the 
question  of  George  Millett  brought  back  the 
image  of  her  father,  and  the  ill-omened  letter  of 
Nehemiah  Weeks. 

Gratified  as  she  was  at  first  to  discover  that 
his  affection  proceeded  from  no  mercenary 
motive,  and  that  her  reduced  circumstances, 
instead  of  gratifying  his  resentment  for  the 
repulse  he  had  received,  had  called  forth  an 
offer  as  generous  as  it  was  unexpected,  the 
effect  that  another  proposal  might  have  on  her 
father  was  yet  imtried. 

It  was  the  recollection  of  this  that  saddened 
her  countenance.  To  tell  George  that  her 
hand  had  been  solicited  by  another,  who  could 
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remove  her  to  a  position  of  wealth  and  im- 
portance, might  be  unnecessarily  painful  to 
him ;  but  what  was  of  more  imj^ortance, 
her  fatlier's  feeling  on  the  subject,  when  he 
became  acquainted  with  the  contents  of  the 
letter — which  she  must  place  into  his  hands — 
might  postpone  that  intercourse  which  both 
desired  to  enjoy. 

^'  I  cannot  tell,  George,"  she  said,  in  reply 
to  his  question;  '^my  father  has  been  so  pain- 
fully engaged  that  I  have  not  pressed  on  him 
my  own  affairs,  and  sometimes  things  occur 
that  militate  against  our  wishes.  I  have 
thought  it  wiser  to  wait  than  to  thrust  our- 
selves on  liis  attention  at  an  unfavourable 
time." 

The  sanguine  sailor  felt  a  disappointment  at 
this  reply  in  proportion  to  his  previous  expec- 
tation. It  imj^lied  that  Mr.  Weston's  altered 
position  might  not  have  removed  his  objection 
to  his  daughter's  choice.  He  looked  extremely 
dejected.  He  was  a  man  of  action,  and  w^ould 
undertake  anything  tliat  was  possible,  but 
patient  suffering  w^as  not  among  his  virtues. 
His  impetuosity  was  his  failing,  and,  singular 
enough,  Lucy  loved  him  the  better  for  it.  Her 
peculiar  forte  enabled  her  to  charm  tlie  noble 
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but  iiery  man,  and  look,  tone,  and  manner 
were  the  incantations  she  emj^loyed. 

When  she  saw  the  depressing  effect  of  her 
reply  she  assm-ed  him  that  it  was  her  Ijelief 
tliat  nothing  could  occur  to  prevent  the  accom- 
plishment of  their  wishes,  and  if  any  obstacle 
should  arise  it  would  only  defer  it ;  and  she 
soothed  him  witli  fresh  assurances  of  her 
unalterable  attachment,  and  her  undoubted 
confidence  that  all  would  come  right  at  last. 
By  the  time  they  arrived  at  the  cottage  the 
sailor  was  again  in  Elysium,  and  was  fasci- 
nated by  the  soft,  musical  tones  that  held 
him  spell-bound  under  tlie  enchantment  of  a 
sibyl. 

She  introduced  the  caj^tain  to  Edith.  He 
said  that  he  felt  proud  to  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  one  he  had  heard  spoken  of  so  highly. 
Georo-e  Millctt  was  always  a  charmino;  man, 
and  at  this  time  he  made  himself  especially 
agreeable,  for  he  was  not  without  hope  that 
the  friendship  of  Edith  might,  on  some  future 
occasion,  result  in  another  accidental  meetino- 
with  Lucy. 

After  the  introduction,  Edith  left  the  two 
lovers  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  own  conver- 
sation,  in  which   a  great  deal  Avas  said  tliat 
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would  1)0  uiuiitercstiii^-  to  tlio  world,  and 
liistorically  -worthless,  and,  wlicn  the  shades  of 
night  hcgan  to  appear,  Lucy  informed  her 
lover  that  she  wished  him  to  leave. 

^^  I  am  glad,"  said  she,  ^'  that  we  have  met,, 
and  met  accidentally ;  and,  as  I  leave  this 
place  to- morrow,  it  is  an  accident  that  cannot 
be  repeated,  and  I  request  you  to  do  me  the- 
favour  not  to  attempt  a  repetition.  I  am 
certain  before  long  you  will  be  enabled  to  seo 
me  without  any  feeling  on  my  part  that  I  aui 
acting  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the 
kindest  father  that  ever  blessed  an  obedient 
child." 

All  this  was  faithfully  promised,  and  Cap- 
tain Millett  returned  to  his  home  a  proud  and 
happy  man. 

After  a  considerable  time  had  been  spent  by 
Lascarc  in  perfect  seclusion,  the  search  for  him 
was  suspended,  and,  tired  of  his  monotonous 
life,  he  ventured  again  to  appear  in  the  town, 
and  to  reside  in  his  own  house. 

But  no  ;-ooner  were  his  appearance  and  open 
exposure  made  known,  than  the  dragoons 
were  again  despatched,  in  the  full  contider.ce 
that  he  would  be  kidnapped  in  the  public 
street.     Again  the  clatter  of  the  horses'  hoofs 
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startled  the  imexpecting  inliabitantSj  and  again 
tlic  mysterious  smuggler  eluded  tlic  grasp  of  a 
squadron  powerful  enough  to  arrest  the  wliole 
23opulation.  Neither  in  the  streets,  nor  at  his 
home,  nor  in  any  other  house,  was  the  culprit 
to  be  found;  and  tlie  highways,  farm-yards, 
and  wooded  country  around  were  searched  in 
vain. 

These  excursions  of  tlie  military  were  fre- 
quently made,  and  as  often  their  purpose  was 
baffled  by  the  information  of  tlieir  approacli 
which  the  smugglers  had  received. 

At  length  they  arrived  at  a  time  when 
Lascare  was  known  to  be  absent ;  and,  as  they 
rode  through  the  village  without  making  any 
search  or  inquiry,  the  greatest  apprehension 
was  excited.  There  was  the  appearance  that 
they  were  proceeding  on  reliable  information, 
and  the  surmise  of  the  ])eoplc  w^as  perfectly 
correct ;  for  one  rode,  in  the  disguise  of  a 
dragoon,  who  had  undertaken  to  place  the 
fugitive  in  their  hands. 

By  some  accident  it  had  become  known  to 
the  informer  that  Lascare  had  an  appointment 
.at  a  farm-house  on  a  certain  day,  and  he 
engaged  to  lead  the  troop  to  the  dwelling,  and 
to  place  the  smuggler  in  their  ])ower.     But  a 
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lies  concealed,  I  shall  report  your  conduct  at 
head-quarters." 

The  old  man  trembled.  His  knees  shook, 
and  a  terrified  expression  appeared  on  his 
countenance. 

''  I  tould  'ee,"  he  replied,  in  a  querulous 
tone,  '^  that  he  wusn't  in  my  house  ;  and  when 
your  sogers  come  up  we  wus  so  frightened 
that  I  didn't  look  where  he  y/ent." 

Now  the  officer  conceived  that  he  had  the 
clue.  If  he  left  on  tlie  arrival  of  the  soldiers, 
he  must  be  hidden  within  the  farm-yard. 

One  by  one  the  houses  were  examined.  The 
haydoft  and  the  straw-houses,  tlie  barn  and 
the  corn -loft,  the  stables  and  the  challs,  the 
cattle-sheds  and  the  pigs'  houses,  all  under- 
went the  strictest  scrutin}-,  and  all  without 
effect. 

The  captain,  accompanied  by  his  troop, 
returned  to  the  farm-house  witli  disappoint- 
ment and  disgust,  having  consumed  so  much 
of  the  day  in  a  fruitless  search  that  the  liojje 
of  a  caj^ture,  which  seemed  so  certain,  was 
considerably  diminished. 

The  farmer  saw  him  advancing,  and  met 
him  at  the  gate  of  the  little  flower-garden  that, 
protected  by  a  rail,  lay  before  the  house. 
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^'1  expect  you/'  saidtlie  soldier,  who — liaving 
iDeen  deceived  by  tlie  appearance  of  abject 
linmility  whicli  the  sly  farmer  had  worn  at 
their  first  meeting — spoke  in  a  tone  calculated 
to  inspire  a  feeling  of  terror,  as  vrell  as  of 
the  grandeur  of  the  person  that  addressed 
him — '^  I  expect  you  to  inform  me  if  there 
is  any  other  ])uilding  or  place  of  conceal- 
ment in  which  the  murdcror  could  hide 
himself." 

Mr.  Higgins  was  a  tall,  burly  yeoman ;  and 
although  past  his  prime,  was  yet  a  muscular 
and  powerful  man.  In  his  loose  fustian  coat 
and  corded  breeches — which  were  spacious 
enough  for  a  Dutchman,  and  so  tightened  above 
tlie  hip  as  to  serve  the  j^urpose  of  a  belt,  and  to 
render  braces  a  superfluity — v/as  a  remarkable 
contrast  to  the  spruce  dragoon,  whose  gaudy 
trappings  and  waving  plume  were  calculated 
to  insj)ire  a  rustic  vrith  the  dignity  of  his  august 
jperson.  But  all  these  things  were  estimated 
by  Farmer  Higgins  at  their  proper  value,  who 
had  taken  the  precaution  to  have  with  him  his 
Avalking-stick,  whicli  a  person  of  more  slender 
dimensions  might  call  a  cudgel.  He  leant  over 
the  gate  with  a  smirk  upon  his  countenance, 
which  was  Ijy  no  means  in  keej)ing  with  his 
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lies  concealed,  I  sliall  report  your  conduct  at 
liead-quarters." 

Tlic  old  man  trembled.  His  knees  shook, 
and  a  terrified  ex2)ression  appeared  on  liis 
countenance. 

"  I  tould  'ee,"  lie  replied,  in  a  querulous 
tone,  ^^  that  he  wusn't  in  my  house  ;  and  Avhen 
your  sogers  come  up  we  wus  so  frightened 
that  I  didn't  look  where  he  v/ent." 

Now  the  officer  conceived  that  lie  had  the 
clue.  If  he  left  on  tlie  arrival  of  the  soldiers, 
he  must  bo  hidden  v\dthin  the  farm-yard. 

One  by  one  the  houses  were  examined.  The 
hay-loft  and  the  straw-houses,  the  barn  and 
the  corn -loft,  the  stables  and  the  challs,  the 
cattle-sheds  and  the  pigs'  houses,  all  under- 
went the  strictest  scrutiny,  and  all  without 
effect. 

Tlio  captain,  accompanied  by  his  troop, 
returned  to  the  farm-house  with  disappoint- 
ment and  disgust,  having  consumed  so  much 
of  the  day  in  a  fruitless  search  that  the  liope 
of  a  capture,  which  seemed  so  certain,  was 
considerably  diminished. 

The  farmer  saw  him  advancing,  and  met 
him  at  the  gate  of  the  little  flower-garden  that, 
protected  by  a  rail,  lay  before  the  house. 
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"I  ex23ect  you,"  saidtlio  soldierj  who — Laving 
been  deceived  by  the  appearance  of  abject 
humility  whicli  the  sly  farmer  had  worn  at 
their  first  meeting — sjDoke  in  a  tone  calculated 
to  insjure  a  feeling  of  terror,  as  vrcll  as  of 
the  grandeur  of  the  person  that  addressed 
him — ^'  I  expect  }'0u  to  inform  me  if  there 
is  any  other  Imilding  or  place  of  conceal- 
ment in  wliicli  the  murderer  could  hide 
himself." 

Mr.  Higgins  was  a  tall,  burly  yeoman ;  and 
although  past  his  prime,  was  yet  a  muscular 
and  powerful  man.  In  his  loose  fustian  coat 
and  corded  breeches — which  were  spacious 
enough  for  a  Dutchman,  and  so  tightened  above 
tlie  hip  as  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  belt,  and  to 
render  braces  a  superfluity — vras  a  remarkable 
contrast  to  the  spruce  dragoon,  whose  gaudy 
trappings  and  waving  plume  were  calculated 
to  inspire  a  rustic  vdth  the  dignity  of  his  august 
person.  But  all  these  things  were  estimated 
by  Farmer  Higgins  at  their  proper  value,  who 
had  taken  the  precaution  to  have  with  him  his 
Avalking-stick,  whicli  a  person  of  more  slender 
dimensions'  might  call  a  cudgel.  He  leant  over 
the  gate  with  a  smirk  upon  his  countenance, 
which  was  l)y  no  means  in  keeping  with  his 
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former  appearance  of  timidity.  In  fact,  Mr. 
Higgins  had  been  acting,  and  his  part  of  the 
performance  ^vas  over.  He  knew  that  every 
minute  the  military  were  delayed  at  his  farm 
was  additional  secmitv  for  Lascarc  ;  therefore, 
without  fm^nishing  any  direct  information,  he 
silently  seemed  to  be  expecting  a  speedy  dis- 
closure, while  he  performed  the  timorous  clod- 
hopjDer  to  the  pompous  and  hectoring  dragoon. 
In  reply,  therefore,  to  the  demand  of  the  officer, 
the  old  man  smilingly  said, — '-^  There  be  other 
houses  and  hidin'  places  that  han't  a-bin 
properly  looked  after.  There 's  the  apple- 
chamber,  and  the  orched  under  the  town- 
place,  and  there's  the  vuz-brake  under  the 
orchard." 

''Do  you  mean  to  say,"  said  the  soldier, 
"that  he  is  likely  to  be  in  one  of  these 
places  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  no,  your  honour  ;  only  he  's  as  likely 
to  be  there  as  Avhere  you  ve  bin  lookin'.  I 
hope,  now  I  've  tould  your  honour  everything, 
your  honour  wan't  be  hard  upon  me  when  you 
git  back.  I  han't  a-harboured  nothhig  that  's 
bad  that  I  knows  on.  The  only  thing  I  've 
got  bad  upon  the  place,  is  a  ould  boss,  troubled 
with  the  butts ;  and  if  he  don't  git  better  I  shan't 
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harbour  lie  very  long.  Ef  you  can't  find  the 
man  here,  I  shud  think  lie 's  got  to  BroAvn 
Willy  be  this  time." 

This  was  said  with  a  leer  that  was 
not  in  accordance  with  his  former  agita- 
tion. 

'^  Who  is  Brown  Willy,  or  William  Brown, 
as  I  suppose  you  mean  ?  " 

^^  Oh,  no,  I  dan't.  Ef  you  dan't  knaw 
Brown  Willy,  you  ban't  the  man  to  find 
Dick  La  scare.  Ef  you  ax  for  AYilliam 
Brown,  you'll  never  find  en.  Wlioy,  he's  a 
hm ! " 

^^A  Hill,"  said  the  soldier,  ^^  thought  you 
said  he  was  a  Brown  !  " 

^^He's  a  hill,  I  tell  'ee.  Ef  you'll  stand 
here  and  zee  where  I  poynt  my  stock,  3'ou  '11 
zee  en." 

The  soldier  w^ent  to  the  rising  ground 
where  Higgins  stood  ;  and  looking  in  the 
direction  to  which  the  stick  was  pointed, 
discovered  that  Brown  Willy  was  a  very 
higli  hill,  lying  near  the-  centre  of  the 
county. 

''  I  think,"  said  he,  now  chafing  with  rage 
and  disappointment,  '^  that  you  are  the  most 
insolent  boor  I  ever  met." 
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^^  Ef  I  'm  a  boar,"  said  the  farmer,  '^  tliere  's 
won  i^ig  more  u2)on  the  place  than  I  thought 
there  wus ;  and  zince  you  've  bin  here,  I  'm 
sure  there  's  bin  anither  clunkey." 

Saying  this,  he  stood  ominously  balancing 
his  stick,  like  an  Irishman  preparing  for  Donny- 
brook  Fair,  to  the  amusement  of  the  soldiers, 
and  tlie  workmen  who  had  now  gathered  to 
their  master's  side.  But  the  commander  had 
no  commission  to  meddle  with  Mr.  Hio-o-ius. 
The  troop  Vv^as  ordered  to  mount,  and  the  crest- 
fallen dragoon,  in  smothered  rage,  was  about 
to  ride  off,  when  Mr.  Higgins  gave  the  parting 
word. 

''  Now  I  '11  tell  'ee  what  tez.  The  people 
ban't  gain'  to  let  you  take  Dick  Lascare. 
They  've  swore  that  you  shan't  ha'  en.  Ef  you 
ever  lay  hands  upon  en,  there  '11  be  bled  shed, 
and  woe  be  to  the  pervoker  !  For  he  shall 
surely  go  to  the  devil;  sure-lie  saith  the 
Scripture." 

This  was  spoken  with  great  animation.  The 
club,  Avhich  had  l)een  brandished  at  every 
emphatic  vrord,  came  down  on  the  j^aling  with 
a  loud  bang  at  the  close. 

When  the  soldiers  had  reached  the  highway, 
and    the   scouts  who  liad  watched  the   neigh- 
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bourhood  of  the  farm-yard  had  been  called 
in,  they  formed  line,  while  the  captain  and 
the  informer  consulted  on  the  direction  the 
fugitive  might  have  taken,  and  what  further 
proceedings  should  be  adopted  to  prevent  liis 
escape. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

So  great  an  interest  did  the  community  feel  at 
that  time  in  the  success  of  the  illicit  trade,  that 
to  aid  in  the  traffic  was  considered  by  those 
not  personally  interested  as  much  a  matter  of 
duty  as  of  love.  The  person  despatched  to 
warn  Lascare  of  the  approach  of  the  dragoons 
was  informed  of  the  importance  of  his  mission, 
and,  fleet  of  foot,  he  fulfilled  the  office  with  the 
zeal  of  one  who  carried  with  him  the  destiny 
of  a  persecuted  and  injured  man.  He  was  the 
herald  of  life  or  death. 

Lascare  had  been  so  long  unmolested  that, 
although  the  discontinuance  of  their  endea- 
vours to  seize  him  had  not  dissipated  all  appre- 
hension, his  naturally  fearless  disposition  had 
relieved  him  from  the  terrors  that  would  have 
attended  a  timid  man. 

He  was  sitting,  with  perfect  composure,  in 
the  farmer's  kitchen,  engaged  in  conversation 
with  Mr.  Higgins,  when  the  breathless  mes- 
senger arrived.     The  man  on  his  journey  had 
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■dispensed  Avitli  liis  jacket.  His  waistcoat  was 
open,  and  large  drops  of  perspiration  were  on 
his  brow.  He  entered  the  kitchen  nn  an- 
nounced, and,  walking  up  to  Lascare,  placed  a 
^lip  of  paper  in  his  hand,  and,  unbidden, 
and  without  a  word,  sank  into  the  nearest 
seat. 

The  note  contained  a  copy  of  the  informa- 
tion his  friends  had  previously  received.  It 
ran  as  follows  : — 

^^  A  troop  of  dragoons  will  leave  this  morn- 
ing for  the  purpose  of  arresting  Lascare,  who 
has  an  appointment  on  this  day  at  a  farm- 
house." 

When  the  missive  was  read  it  was  handed 
to  Mr.  Higgins;  after  he  had  mastered  its 
contents,  which  occupied  a  little  time,  for  the 
farmer  was  far  from  a  learned  man,  he  looked 
up  in  great  astonishment. 

^'We  nmst  have  short  leave-taking,  Mr. 
Higgins,"  said  Lascare;  ^^and  I  have  one 
favour  to  ask,  and  that  is  that  you  will  allow 
no  one  to  depart  from  this  house  until  I  am 
completely  out  of  sight." 

He  did  not  wait  for  a  repl}^,  but  left  the 
house  by  the  back  entrance.  Minutes  were 
valuable  to  him. 
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In  grief  and  excitement,  the  farmer  ques- 
tioned the  messenger.  But  lie  knew  nothing- 
more  tlian  the  note  conreyed.  He  had  been 
told,  he  said,  that  life  or  death  depended  on 
liis  speed  ;  and  there  being  no  horse  to  be  had 
at  the  moment  at  Tregarth,  ho  came  on  foot, 
and,  Avhatever  miglit  be  the  event  of  the  day's 
jDroceedings,  he  was  thankful  that  he  was  the 
first  to  arrive. 

''And,"  said  Mr.  Higgins,  ''you  must  bo 
the  first  to  depart.  Go  out  by  the  front  door, 
and  o'o  on  to  Kenmouth.     If  you  Tvill  call  hero 
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on  your  return  in  the  evening  you  shall  have 
a  heartier  Avelcome." 

The  man  rose  to  leave,  but  with  such  a 
languid  movement  that  the  farmer  called 
"Stop!"'  He  then  took  from  a  cupboard  a 
bottle  of  brandy,  and,  pouring  out  as  much  as 
it  would  be  advisable  to  drink  at  one  time, 
handed  to  him  the  glass. 

"There,  drink  that,*'  said  he.  "Poor  Dick 
noA^er  brought  home  a  better  cargo." 

The  man  emptied  the  glass,  and,  feeling 
mucli  refreshed  with  the  draught,  started  in  a 
direction  opposite  to  that  of  Lascare.  The 
latter  had  an  hour's  start  before  his  pursuers 
arrived,  and  much  additional  time  was  added 
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in  his  favour  by  the  yeoman's  crafty  ma- 
noeuvres. 

At  first  he  took  his  way  towards  the  coast, 
and  after  he  had  crossed  a  few  fields,  he 
changed  his  direction,  by  which  he  hoped 
either  to  pass  the  dragoons  unseen,  or  to  reach 
a  place  of  safety  before  their  approach. 

He  was  anxious  to  arrive  at  an  old  family 
mansion,  in  whose  secret  passages  he  hoped 
to  await  with  security  the  events  of  the 
day. 

This  old  gabled  dwelling  stood  a  monument 
of  bygone  times.  A  part  of  it  had  been 
demolished,  but  the  more  ornamental  portion, 
being  built  of  superior  material,  still  remained, 
although,  compared  to  its  former  splendour,  it 
was  appropriated  to  an  ignoble  use. 

The  chief  entrance  was  through  an  arch- 
way, which  was  ornamented  with  moulded 
granite.  The  lintels  and  sills  of  the  windows 
were  also  of  granite,  but  of  plainer  workman- 
ship. The  windows  were  not,  as  in  modern 
mansions,  of  uniform  size,  but  were  suited  to 
the  requirements  of  the  room  within ;  and  yet 
the  effect  of  the  whole  was  varied  and  pic- 
turesque. Pieces  of  fashioned  granite,  that  had 
outlasted  their  original  purpose,  might  be  now 
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seen  forming  a  part  of  a  barn  or  an  ox-cliall, 
and  others,  stuck  on  their  ends,  were  used  as 
gate-posts. 

The  manor-house,  once  the  residence  of  the 
lord  of  a  wide-spread  domain,  was  now  the 
home  of  an  industrious  farmer,  whose  scanty 
furniture  betokened  how  inappropriate  was  the 
dwelling  to  his  requirements  and  means. 

Whether  the  hidden  passages  were  con- 
structed to  conceal  traitors  to  the  State,  or 
whether  the  perils  of  the  times  rendered  these 
appliances  necessary,  is  buried  in  oblivion; 
but  they  had  become  known  to  Lascare  as  a 
safe  deposit  for  smuggled  brandy. 

There  was  one  objection  to  this  refuge.  It 
was  situated  on  the  side  of  the  road  through 
which  the  soldiers  were  most  likely  to  pass. 
But  the  approach  to  it  from  below  could  not  be 
seen  by  them,  and  if  he  should  be  so  fortunate 
as  to  reacli  it  unobserved,  there  was  no  other 
hiding-place  so  secure. 

By  keeping  his  person  below  the  hedges, 
and,  when  necessary,  creeping  over  them  to 
prevent  exposure,  he  reached  tlie  dilapidated 
mansion  without  exciting  any  dangerous 
observation. 

Mr.    Brown,    who    farmed   the   estate,    and 
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occupied  this  ancient  abode,  had  formerly  been 
largely  engaged  in  the  smuggling  trade,  and 
had  been  a  shareholder  in  the  Swift.  He 
happened  to  be  at  home  when  the  fugitive 
arrived,  and  he  welcomed  Lascare  with  the 
cordiality  of  an  old  acquaintance,  observing,  at 
the  same  time,  that  he  was  lieated  with  his 
journey. 

The  latter  informed  him  that  he  had  a 
private  communication  to  make  of  pressing 
importance. 

He  was  immediately  taken  to  a  lofty,  oak- 
panelled  room,  w^here  he  informed  Mr.  Brow^n 
of  his  perilous  situation.  He  showed  him  the 
scrip  brought  by  the  messenger  to  the  house 
of  Mr.  Higgins,  and  asked  if  he  would  save 
him. 

'^  I  will  save  you  at  the  peril  of  my  life," 
said  the  farmer,  and,  touching  a  secret  spring, 
hidden  in  the  deep  moulding,  a  panel  flew 
o^Den.  ^'Step  into  that  dark  passage,  and, 
when  the  soldiers  have  passed  by,  I  will  see 
you  again." 

Lascare  entered,  and  immediately  the  panel 
closed.  He  had  not  been  long  in  the  secret 
cell  before  he  heard  the  troop  passing,  and, 
dark  and  uninviting  as  the  aj^artment  was,  he 
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congratulated  himself  that  his  escapes  had  been 
thus  far  successful. 

Mr.  Bro^Ti  also,  watching  the  highway  from 
a  window,  had  seen  the  dragoons  pass,  and 
returned  to  consult  with  his  friend. 

'•^  The  devils  be  gone  by,"  said  Mr.  Brown. 

^^I  heard  the  clatter  of  the  horses'  hoofs," 
said  Lascare. 

*'Now,"  said  the  farmer,  ^^I  must  put  you 
all  right  before  they  come  back  again.  It 
may  be  as  needful  that  you  should  know  the 
way  out  of  this  black  hole  as  to  find  the  way 
in.  Oidy  one  man  besides  yourself  knawed 
that  I  'd  got  sich  a  cupboard,  and  that  one 's 
dead.  Tom  Prescott  and  me  have  tapped  a 
keg  a  good  many  times  in  this  snug  place. 
But  I  can't  stop  to  tell  'ee  any  more.  I  must 
git  a  light." 

Leaving  Lascare  to  wonder  what  secret  out- 
let there  might  be,  Mr.  Brown  left  his  friend 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  afterwards  returned, 
bearing  in  his  hand  a  large  horn  lantern. 
Carrying  this  before  him  in  the  dark  passage, 
he  came  to  an  arch  through  the  wall,  and 
tliere,  placing  the  light  at  the  foot,  desired  his 
companion  to  look  below. 

The  small  light  burnt  dimly  in  that  damp. 
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unyentilated  place,  aucl  cast  a  glare  only  a 
short  distance  before  them. 

Lascare  stood  at  the  base  of  the  arch,  and 
looked  down  at  what  appeared  a  dark  and 
bottomless  pit. 

''  The  man  that  escapes  from  his  pursuers  by 
this  outlet,"  he  said,  ^'must  bid  good-bye  to 
friend  as  well  as  foe." 

^'  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  said  the  other.  ^^  Look  at 
this  ladder." 

Lascare  then  saw  a  ladder  standing  in  an 
almost  perpendicular  position. 

''  When  you  git  to  the  bottom  of  this  ladder, 
and  take  it  away,  the  pursuers,  as  you  call 
'em,  grojDin'  in  the  dark,  will  have  a  short 
time  to  say  their  j^rayers  in." 

^^  Short  indeed,"  said  Lascare,  ^'if  they 
hegin  only  at  the  brink  of  this  pit.  But  to 
what  does  it  lead  ?" 

^^  Ah,  there 's  the  booty  of  the  contrivance. 
Not  where  it  seems  to  laid.  Ef  you  follow  on, 
it  '11  bring  you  out  into  a  vuz  brake,  and  from 
that  to  the  thicket  on  the  cliff  is  a  short  way. 
The  devil  wouldn't  find  'ee,  Dick,  ef  you 
wonce  got  there;  and  I  bleeve  he's  more 
sharp-sighted  than  theise  sogerin'  fellas." 

Mr.  Brown  then  left  Lascare,  and  retm^ned 
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to  liis  fields  tliat  bordered  tlie  liigliway  to  wait 
the  return  of  the  dragoons.  He  appeared 
engaged  in  his  ordinary  occupation  that  he 
might  allay  suspicion,  if  any  should  arise. 
Without  appearing  under  any  anxiety,  he 
went  through  the  different  fields,  still  keeping 
in  view  the  road  leading  from  the  opposite 
hill.  In  one  field  he  had  ploughs  working,  in 
another  he  would  be  counting  his  sheep. 

The  length  of  time  that  had  elapsed  was  a 
favourable  omen,  as  it  indicated  a  thorough 
search,  where  no  danger  was  to  be  appre- 
hended; but,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  an 
evidence  of  a  strong  determination. 

At  length  he  saw  the  helmets  and  the  long 
cavalcade  moving  down  the  steep  descent. 
He  immediately  ordered  his  dog  to  surround 
the  sheep,  and  appeared,  with  his  back  turned 
to  the  road,  to  be  counting  his  flock. 

Lascare  also,  from  his  narrow  cell,  listening 
to  every  sound  that  could  j^enetrate  the  wall, 
heard  the  distant  tramp.  Nearer  and  nearer 
they  were  coming  on.  It  w^as  a  time  of  pain- 
ful suspense. 

^^  Will  they  continue  to  move  on,"  thought 
he,  ^^  or  shall  I  hear  the  halt  ?  " 

They   were    passing   wdthin    a    few    yards 
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of  him !  For  a  few  moments  lie  ceased  to 
breathe.  Yes,  the  leading  horses  were  moving 
on.  They  were  all  moving  on.  Sud- 
denly the  somid  ceased !  What  can  that 
mean  ? 

It  meant  that  the  commander  of  the  troop 
suspected  the  road-side  farmhouse,  and  had 
determined  on  a  search. 

When  the  officer  and  the  informer — who 
was  one  of  the  coast-guard  of  Tregarth,  dis- 
guised as  a  soldier — left  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Higgins,  they  held  a  consultation. 

They  were  convinced  that  the  game  had 
but  recently  left  cover ;  that,  unless  on  horse- 
back, Lascare  could  not  be  distant;  and  that 
it  was  most  probable  that  some  farmhouse 
or  farmyard  concealed  him. 

^'  It  is  impossible,"  said  the  informer,  '^  that 
any  one  can  point  out  to  which  of  the  dozen 
farms  near  he  may  have  fled ;  but  if  a  strong 
smuggling  propensity  be  of  any  weight,  he 
might  choose  to  conceal  himself  at  Farmer 
Brown's ;  and,  besides,  there  will  be  no  further 
journey,  as  that  lies  in  our  roadway." 

To  the  Barton  they  proceeded,  and  to  the 
dismay  of  Mr.  Brown,  who  watched  their 
proceedings,  after  leaving  a  sufficient  number 
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of   scouts   to    surround   tlie   town-j)lace,    they 
entered  the  farmyard. 

Four  men  were  directed  to  search  every 
nook  and  corner  of  the  dwelling,  and  the 
others  to  ransack  the  farm-buildings.  Nor  was 
the  inspection  negligently  performed.  Every 
room  was  examined,  and  among  the  others  the 
large  oak-panelled  banquetting-room,  behind 
wdiich  lay  the  object  of  their  search. 

Lascare  had  great  confidence  that  the  secret 
spring  was  too  cunningly  contrived  to  arrest 
attention ;  but  if  a  sudden  blow  on  the  panel 
should  emit  a  hollow  sound,  its  immediate 
destruction  would  be  the  consequence.  He 
prepared  for  the  worst !  He  groped  his  way 
to  the  arch,  and  placed  himself  on  the  ladder, 
that  in  the  bustle  of  their  entrance,  if  his 
retreat  should  be  discovered,  they  might  hear 
nothing  of  his  departure,  and  might  find  only 
a  dark  and  empty  passage.  A  light  would 
then  be  required,  and  a  ladder — that  he  would 
take  care  to  remove ;  and  when  these  requi- 
sites were  obtained,  he  would  be  far  away, 
where  no  cavalry  could  penetrate. 

Eesting  on  the  ladder,  with  his  head  on 
a  level  with  the  basement,  he  waited  and 
listened.     He  heard   the   heavy  tread  of   the 
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troopers,  and  it  seemed  to  him  tliat  they  occu- 
j)ied  a  tedious  time  in  examining  an  ahnost 
€mpty  apartment ;  but  the  soldiers  were  look- 
ing up  through  the  wide  chimneyj  and  gazing 
to  the  light  from  the  hearthstone  ;  for  as  yet 
the  high  and  massive  chimney-piece  had  not 
been  ornamented  with  the  modern  grate,  and 
the  ancient  dogs  still  suj^ported  the  logs  that 
Ijui'nt  blithely  when  cold  winter  set  in. 

Soon,  however,  the  noise  ceased,  and  he 
had  the  gratification  to  know  that  the 
deceitful  but  friendly  panel  had  been  undis- 
covered. 

One  after  the  other  the  dejected  soldiers 
began  to  assemble  in  the  open  space  before  the 
house,  each  satisfied  that  he  had  thoroughly 
conducted  his  dej^artment  of  the  search.  The 
whole  troojD  now  congregated  in  gloomy  dis- 
appointment, and  in  a  surly  tone  they  were 
ordered  to  mount  and  depart. 

Mr.  Brown  also,  pretending  to  know  nothing 
of  the  proceedings  at  the  farmyard,  continued 
his  attention  to  the  j^rogress  of  his  agricultural 
employment,  believing  that  his  presence  would 
be  no  hindrance  to  the  search,  and  of  no 
advantage  to  Lascare,  while  any  suspicion  of 
liis  alarm  might  protract  the  inspection. 
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He  was  aware  that  tlie  soldiers  had  agaiii: 
assembled,  and  he  heard  them  departing. 
He  watched  them  proceeding  along  the 
road,  until  a  deep  valley  hid  them  from 
sight,  and  when  again  he  caught  the  glitter 
of  their  helmets,  as  they  climbed  the  distant 
hill,  he  was  satisfied  that  it  was  a  genuine 
departure.  He  now  returned  to  the  secret 
cell,  to  congratulate  his  friend  on  his 
escape. 

Lascare  heard  the  tramp  of  their  horses  as 
they  left  the  farm,  and  listened  on  as  the 
sound  grew  fainter.  Now  all  was  still,  and 
the  danger  was  over,  and  he  waited  patiently 
for  the  arrival  of  his  friend. 

When  the  military  passed  through  Tregarth 
in  the  morning,  without  making  any  search  or 
inquiry,  it  was  evident  that  they  proceeded  on 
information  on  which  they  relied;  and  when 
it  became  known  that  Lascare  had  gone  up 
the  western  road,  and  intended  to  visit  a  farmer 
residing  a  few  miles  distant,  the  excitement 
and  alarm  were  intense.    • 

The  people  waited  with  anxiety  the  issue  of 
this  remarkable  expedition ;  and  as  the  day 
proceeded,  and  no  reliable  information  could 
be  obtained,  various  rumours,  all  more  or  less 
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foreboding  approacliing  evil,  pervaded  the 
community. 

This  was  a  time  of  anxiety  and  anguish 
for  the  unfortunate  Y/ife.  Sometimes  she 
feared  that  the  resolute  search  miglit  at  last 
discover  him,  then  again  his  skilful  escapes 
from  former  dangers  re-assured  her  ;  but  tlie 
rumom^s  from  without  were  occasionally  heard, 
and  these  were  of  the  most  alarming  descrip- 
tion. At  one  time  he  Avas  taken  prisoner, 
at  another  his  foes  were  in  hot  pursuit ;  then 
they  had  drawn  a  cordon  around  him,  and 
were  gradually  closing. 

A  few  personal  friends  remained  at  her 
house,  and  althougli  they  shared  her  appre- 
hensions, they  had  a  strong  reliance  that  he 
would  receive  timely  warning  by  the  messenger 
they  had  despatched. 

When  the  soldiers  returned  without  a  pri- 
soner, there  was  joy  in  the  dwellings  of  Tre- 
gartli;  and  the  sullen  countenances  of  the 
military  betokened  a  mortifying  disaj^jDoint- 
ment. 

Mr.  Brown  returned  to  the  secret  passage, 
and  the  two  men  met  with  the  congratulation 
of  one  and  the  thanks  of  the  other ;  and  the 
farmer,  after  having  procured  the  much-needed 
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refresliments,  spent  the  remainder  of  the  day 
with  his  friend,  Lascare  became  anxious  that 
Edith  should  know  that  he  had  found  a  refuge 
at  the  Barton,  and  it  was  arranged  that  in  the 
darkness  of  the  night  he  should  go  in  secrecy 
to  his  home.  Shortly  before  midnight  the 
two  smugglers  ventured  forth,  and  they 
arrived  at  the  cottage,  which  was  situated  a 
short  distance  from  the  town,  without  meeting 
any  one  on  the  road. 

For  obvious  reasons,  Lascare  waited  in  the 
road  while  the  farmer  reconnoitered  the  neigh- 
bourhood. All  was  still,  a  light  gleamed  from 
the  cottage  window,  which  was  the  chief  object 
of  his  observation.  It  was  evident  that  all 
were  not  enjoying  repose. 

The  messenger  who  had  been  despatched  in 
the  morning  had  returned,  but  he  could  give 
no  further  information  than  that  Lascare  had 
left  the  house  of  Mr.  Higgins  before  the  soldiers 
had  arrived. 

Mr.  Brown  knocked  gently  at  the  door ;  and 
as  the  inmates  of  that  house  were  excited 
by  the  slightest  disturbance,  he  was  speedily 
answered. 

The  door  opened,  and  the  tall  form  of  John 
S2)illar  came  forward.     Not  seeing  the  visitor 
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at  first,  wlio  was  invisible  in  the  darkness,  and 
Spillar's  ajDpreliension  being  aroused  by  the 
occurrences  of  the  preceding  day,  he  said, 
'^  Who  are  you  ?" 

"  Don't  'ee  knaw  me,  Mr.  Spillar  ?  " 

''  I  think  you  'm  Mr.  Brown,  but  I  can't  see 
you.  Please  to  come  in.  If  it  is  Edith  Lascare 
you  wish  to  see,  she  is  inside." 

^^  I  do  wish  to  see  Edith  Lascare,  and  you 
also,  Mr.  Spillar." 

On  saying  this,  he  entered  the  house,  and 
found  two  or  three  other  friends,  who  had 
remained,  to  relieve,  by  their  company,  the 
disconsolate  wife. 

Mr.  Brown  entered,  and  before  he  s23oke  he 
closed  the  door,  and  looked  around  to  see  if  he 
could  safely  impart  what  he  had  to  say.  He 
appeared  satisfied,  and  then  began. 

^^I've  come,"  said  he,  ^^  to  see  if  the  road 
is  clear,  and  if  'tis  safe  for  Dick  to  come  to 
his  home." 

^^"WHiere  is  he  ?  "  hastily  inquired  Edith. 

^^I  can  bring  him  here  in  a  short  time,  if 
you  think  'tis  safe." 

*'  It  will  be  safe  to  come  and  see  his  wife," 
said  John  Spillar,  ^'  but  not  to  stay.  I  know 
that  the  soldiers  be  many  miles  away,  but  I 
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don't  know  liow  soon  tliey  may  return.  They 
acted  on  information  to-day  that  was  too  true 
to  be  disregarded." 

'^  Then  I'll  take  en  back  with  me,"  said 
Mr.  Brown;  ^^and  when  danger  threatens, 
he  shall  have  the  same  quarters  he  had  to- 
day." 

The  tears  rolled  down  Edith's  cheeks  as  he 
said  thisj  but  she  was  silent.  She  then  tried 
to  dry  her  moistened  countenance,  that  she 
might  receive  Eichard  with  an  appearance  of 
composure,  and  she  succeeded  in  doing  so ; 
but  when  he  arrived,  in  spite  of  her  efforts, 
another  outburst  followed.  The  recollection  of 
his  danger  overpowered  her.  He  caught  her  in 
his  arms,  and,  greatly  moved  by  the  agitation 
of  his  wife,  he  held  her  to  his  breast.  Not  a 
word  was  uttered.  The  grief  was  too  pro- 
found for  interruption.  The  tears  stood  peer- 
ing over  the  eyelids  of  the  company,  and  they 
seated  themselves  in  mute  dejection. 

At  length  Lascare  j)laced  his  wife  on  a  seat, 
and  apologized  for  his  weakness.  He  then 
recounted  all  the  occurrences  of  the  day,  which 
was  listened  to  with  breathless  attention ;  and 
when  he  had  concluded,  they  began  to  make 
arrangements  for  the  future. 
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It  was  determined  that  Lascare  should  return 
witli  Mr.  Brown  until  some  other  place  of 
security  could  be  provided ;  but  as  it  would 
be  dangerous  for  the  present  that  Edith  should 
visit  him,  she  was  requested  to  be  content,  for 
a  short  time,  mth  the  knowledge  that  he  was 
safe. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Lascare  and  Brown  left  the  cottage  as  silentlj 
as  they  came ;  and  it  bemg  the  last  house  in 
the  villao-e,  their  visit  was  a  secret  to  all  but 
those  who  were  present. 

The  dragoons  returned  to  the  garrison  they 
had  left  in  the  morning,  with  the  same  dejected 
appearance  that  succeeded  their  former  excur- 
sions, but  with  an  additional  couA^iction  that 
any  more  journeys  of  the  kind  would  have 
the  same  fruitless  result  —  indeed,  they  were 
disgusted  with  that  kind  of  employment.  It 
appeared  to  them  that  it  was  more  properly 
the  business  of  the  constabulary, — which,  by 
the  way,  was  at  that  time  very  inefficient  for 
such  a  purpose, — and  that  it  was  degrading  to 
their  profession. 

They  were  annoyed  by  the  jeers  and  ridicule 
occasionally  thrown  upon  them  by  the  people 
of  Tregarth ;  and  they  murmured  not  a  little 
at  a  service  that  was  not  only  inglorious  and 
unprofitable,  but  also  exposed  them  to  public 
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contempt.  Their  visits  had  been  so  frequent 
as  to  lose  the  terror  that  their  former  approaches 
were  accustomed  to  insjDire. 

^'Can  you  toll  me,  my  good  woman,"  said 
an  officer,  in  an  undertone,  on  one  of  those 
occasions,  to  a  dark-featured  woman  who  was 
leaning  on  her  arms  over  the  hatch  of  her 
doorway,  ''can  you  tell  me  where  Eichard 
Lascare  is  ?  I  will  make  it  worth  your  while 
to  give  me  any  information.'' 

''No,"  replied  the  woman,  ''I  dan't  knaw 
where  he  is  now.  I  seed  en  here  this  mornino\ 
but  I  dan't  knaw  where  he 's  gone,  I  'm  sure. 
Lizzy  !  "  she  called  to  another  Amazon,  who 
was  crossing  the  street  at  the  time,  ''  Lizzy, 
have  'ee  seen  Dick  Lascare  ?  Here 's  a  sosrer 
gentleman  that  wants  en." 

''Xo,  Betty,  I  han't  a  zeed  en  lately," 
shouted  Lizzy,  in  a  shrill  voice.  ''  Can't  the 
soger  gentleman  find  en  ?  I  s'jDose  Dick 's 
gone  away,  and  I  '11  tell  en  when  he  comes 
back  that  a  gentleman  vrants  to  zee  en.  P'raps 
the  best  way  to  find  en  home  is  fer  the  gen- 
tleman to  send  when  he  's  comin'." 

The  women  winked  at  each  other  duriuo: 
this  conversation ;  and  one  of  them  asked  the 
soldier,  with  a  saucy  leer,    ''as   Dick  wasn't 
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lionie  to-day,  if  lie  would  plaise  to  kail  agane 
to-marra." 

This  kind  of  banter  roused  tlie  anger  of  the 
dragoon,  and  he  threatened  to  take  them  in 
charge  if  they  "^^  suffered  their  tongues  to  wag 
so  freely." 

It  was  an  unlucky  speech,  and  showed  that 
the  officer  was  little  acquainted  with  the  class, 
or  the  power  of  feminine  artillery. 

'^  Take  me  in  chara^e,  wull  ee!"  cried  the 
aforesaid  Lizzy.  ''I'll  take  thy  noase  in 
charge  fust,  thougli  I  can't  make  thy  ugly 
figure-head  yras  than  'tes." 

''What's  the  good  o'  talking  about  his 
figure-head,  Lizzy,  when  ho  never  showed  the 
French  anything  but  his  boss's  tail  ?  Take 
women  in  charge,  the  cowardly  loon !  'Tes 
tlie  only  charge  he  ever  made.  When  he  'th 
got  charge  o'  me,  I  '11  trim  his  whiskers  so 
that  he  shan't  want  shaving.  I  '11  spoyl  his 
courtin'." 

Here  Lizzy  again  came  to  the  front. 

"Why  dan't  you  and  3^our  pack  o'  blood- 
liounds  hunt  tlie  red  herrin'  that  you  scamper  d 
arter  the  other  day,  and  coined  back  agane 
like  chuck-sheep  dogs  wey  their  tails  down." 

Tlie  street  was  by  this  time  crowded,  and 
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Betty  was  again  about  to  take  up  lier  parable, 
when  the  discomfited  soldier  set  spurs  to  his 
horse,  and  was  glad  to  escape  unscathed,  amid 
the  yells  of  the  multitude. 

The  ill  success  that  attended  all  their  ex- 
peditions, and  the  sneers  of  the  people  as  they 
witnessed  their  futile  attempts,  created  a 
loathing  in  the  minds  of  the  soldiers  for  this 
unmilitary  employment. 

The  Board  of  Customs,  tired  of  issuing 
orders  which,  from  the  information  they  had 
received,  promised  again  and  again  the  cer- 
tain apprehension  of  Lascare,  ceased  to  take 
any  active  part,  and  an  aj^pearance  of  a 
general  relaxation  of  the  zeal  that  had  hitherto 
been  manifested,  resulted  in  an  apathetic 
indifference  that  dispelled  the  excitement  of 
the  people. 

Lascare  again  resorted  to  his  home,  and, 
although  lie  w^as  careful  not  to  leave  the  neigh- 
bourhood, he  wandered  undisturbed  about  the 
streets  of  Tregarth.  He  visited  his  friends  in 
security ;  and  although  his  compelled  retire- 
ment rendered  his  course  of  life  rather  mono- 
tonous to  an  ardent  mind,  he  occupied  himself 
in  the  various  pursuits  incidental  to  a  fishing 
community. 
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Editli  also  was  relieved  from  that  over- 
powering- anxiety  that  had  paled  her  pretty 
cheek,  and  had  somewhat  subdued  her  un- 
daunted spirit.  She  had  won  the  respect  and 
esteem  of  the  singular  community  hy  which 
she  was  surrounded,  but  beyond  that  there  was 
little  in  unison  between  them.  They  could 
not  understand  her. 

In  the  summer  evenings  she  would  wander, 
witli  her  husband,  along  the  shore,  or  would 
climb  the  craggy  peaks  above  ;  in  the  winter 
she  would  knit  or  sew,  while  Itichard  read ; 
and  until  that  time  the  villagers  did  not  believe 
that  there  were  so  many  books  in  the  world  as 
Lucy  had  supplied. 

But  the  literary  taste  of  Jonathan  Weston 
had  stored  his  library  with  the  gems  of  the 
period;  and  besides  all  the  histories-  that 
elegant  vv'riters  had  made  interesting,  those 
books  whose  title-page  bore  the  names  of 
Milton,  Jolmson,  Thomson,  Pope,  and  Cowpcr 
were  there.  Lucy  had  increased  the  lighter 
reading  with  the  ^  Vicar  of  Wakefield '  and 
the  '  Scottish  Chiefs ' ;  and,  among  others, 
was  a  book,  just  published,  by  an  unknown 
autlior,  called  ^  Waverley,  or  'tis  Sixty  Years 
Since.' 
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All  these,  that  were  the  luxuries  of  a  bygone 
age,  were  read  in  their  hours  of  idleness  by 
Edith  and  her  husband.  Xow  and  then 
would  come  a  fit  of  apprehension,  and  tlie 
tears  unbidden  would  trickle  over  Edith's 
cheek ;  but  Lascarc's  undaunted  spirit  cheered 
her  again,  and  brought  smiles  to  her  coun- 
tenance before  the  pearly  drops  had  finished 
their  course. 

The  summer,  with  the  long  twilight,  had 
passed,  and  autumn,  with  shortened  days  and 
chilly  nights,  had  succeeded.  Not  a  sound 
had  been  heard  of  further  pursuit.  The 
evenings  were  spent  by  the  ''  ingle  nook." 
All  alone  by  the  little  hearth,  where  the  furze 
and  the  log  burnt  blithely,  sat  the  smuggler 
and  his  wife.  They  read  by  turns,  and  alter- 
nately one  w^as  knitting  and  the  other  breeding 
a  fishing-net.  They  had  forgotten  that  they 
had  cares  to  trouble  them,  and  peace  and 
enjoyment  seemed  their  inheritance. 

At  an  early  hour  they  retired  to  rest ;  they 
were  accustomed  to  make  the  evenings  short 
and  mornings  long.  It  was  a  noiseless  place 
in  the  night.  Unless  a  fishing-boat  arrived, 
when  a  plash  in  the  water  or  the  dull  sound  of 
a  lowered  mast  might  be  heard — an  unfrequent 
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occurrence — all  was  still  as  the  prairie,  for  not 
even  a  town  clock  told  the  waking  fishermen 
how  the  night  sped. 

It  was  moonlight ;  but  now  and  then  a 
dark  cloud  swept  across  and  obscured  its 
brilliancy,  otherwise  there  was  nothing  un- 
usual in  the  night.  Edith  had  passed  her  first 
sleep,  and  lay  awake.  She  lay  thinking,  and 
the  second  sleep  would  not  come  on.  Perhaps 
the  sudden  burst  of  light,  after  a  passing- 
cloud,  kept  her  awake;  but  even  after  the 
moon  had  gone  down,  and  darkness  had  suc- 
ceeded, her  mind  was  brooding  over  some 
apprehended  danger,  that  was  without  form 
or  a  reasonable  expectation.  It  was  nothing 
more,  she  thouglit,  than  a  fit  of  gloom  that 
daylight  would  dispel;  yet  she  remembered 
her  presentiment  of  evil  on  the  night  before 
Tom  Prescott  was  killed  on  tlie  peak  of  Barton 
Plill.  She  longed  for  the  glimmer  of  the 
morning,  which  seemed  never  to  come.  She 
feared  that  their  peaceful  course  might  not  be 
lasting ;  it  was  too  happy  for  a  long  con- 
tinuance. At  length  ^  Hired  Nature's  sweet 
restorer"  steeped  her  senses  in  forgetfulness,  till 
a  streak  of  white  light  appeared  in  the  eastern 
sky.     But  still  the  boding  feelings  of  the  night 
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lingered  on,  and  she  suilered  from  an  un- 
accountable depression. 

Lascare  was  in  liis  accustomed  spirits,  and 
tried  to  chase  away  the  dejection  of  his  wife. 

After  a  while,  Edith  felt  better,  and  busied 
herself  in  j^reparing  breakfast,  while  her  hus- 
band was  engaged  in  tvristing  some  fishing 
gear  for  a  neighbour's  son.  The  grey  light 
of  the  morning  enabled  them  to  j)nrsue  their 
occupations,  but  no  one  was  astir  on  the 
road. 

At  this  moment  an  unusual  sound  took  the 
attention  of  Edith.  She  discontinued  her 
preparations,  and  listened. 

''  Hark !  '*  said  she  to  her  husband.  ''  What 
noise  is  that  ?" 

Lascare  laid  down  the  fishing-line,  and 
listened. 

Tlie  sound  of  horses'  feet,  heavy  and  fast, 
was  approaching ;  and  before  he  could  rise  to 
ascertain  the  cause  of  this  unusual  connnotion, 
the  latch  of  the  door  '  was  lifted,  and  the 
helmeted  visage  of  a  trooper — like  a  spectre 
from  another  world — appeared  in  the  door- 
way ! 

A  loud  shriek  from  Edith  announced  that 
the  hunted  stag  was  at  bay. 
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A  company  of  dragoons  was  in  tlie  road, 
and  several  of  tliem  immediately  dismounted 
and  smTomided  the  house. 

Four  soldiers  entered  the  cottage,  and 
directed  Lascare  to  attend  them.  He  saw  that 
it  was  useless  to  resist ;  but  he  pointed,  with  a 
tear  in  his  eye,  to  the  motionless  form  of  liis 
wife,  who  had  fallen  senseless  on  the  floor. 

^' You  must  mount,  my  good  man,"  said  the 
commanding  officer;  ^^but  your  wife  shall  not 
be  left  without  assistance." 

Lascare  knelt  on  the  floor,  and  kissed  his 
insensible  wife.  It  was  one  lasting,  fervent 
kiss,  that  seemed  to  take  a  long  farewell. 

When  he  came  to  the  doorway  he  found  a 
horse  prepared  for  him,  which  he  was  directed 
to  take. 

At  this  moment  a  labourer  was  passing,  wlio 
was  journeying  to  his  usual  occupation  on  a 
neighbouring  farm.  Surprise  and  terror  were 
depicted  on  his  countenance  as  he  gazed, 
unable  to  comprehend  the  unwonted  spectacle. 
The  voice  of  Lascare  recalled  his  senses. 

""  Thomas,"  said  the  prisoner,  ^^  go  back 
and  ask  the  neighbours  to  take  care  of  my 
wife.  She  is  lying  half  -  dead  on  the 
floor." 
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At  hearing  this  the  coiintrymaiij  in  great 
alarm,  ran  hack  towards  the  town. 

Lascare  brushed  the  tear  from  his  manly 
comitenance,  momited  in  sullen  silence  the 
horse  prepared  for  him,  and  the  cavalcade 
moved  up  the  hill  at  a  quick  pace,  a  soldier 
with  a  drawn  sword  riding  on  each  side  of  the 
prisoner. 

The  commander  of  the  troop,  who  was  a 
humane  man,  and  executed  his  commission 
w^ith  as  mucli  urbanity  as  the  circumstances 
would  permit,  waited  on  horseback  until  he 
saw  that  succour  would  arrive  to  the  prisoner's 
wife.  When  some  women  appeared,  running 
nt  their  utmost  speed  towards  the  spot,  he  set 
spurs  to  his  horse,  and  disappeared  at  full 
gallop.  B}^  the  time  that  the  neighbours  had 
arrived  at  the  house  the  dragoons  were  out 
of  sight,  and  the  silence  of  the  dawn  was 
unbroken  by  the  sound  of  a  horse's  hoof. 

The  terror  of  the  peasant,  and  his  haste  to 
reach  the  town,  had  rendered  him  almost 
speechless  when  he  arrived.  At  first  he 
could  only  ejaculate,  ^^  Lascare  !  Lascare  !  Go, 
go!" 

The  frightened  appearance  of  the  man,  and 
his  gasping  ejaculations,  indicated  some  fearful 
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calamity ;  and  the  few  persons  that  were 
moving  at  that  early  hour  ran  towards  the 
house.  It  was  these  that  the  officer  had  seen 
when  he  rode  off  at  such  violent  speed ;  and^it 
was  the  sight  of  that  dreaded  dragoon  that 
forewarned  the  persons  hastening  to  the  house 
of  the  nature  of  the  scene  that  awaited  their 
arrival. 

The  poor  labourer,  wliose  terror  and  speed 
had  choked  his  utterance,  sat  down  on  the 
door-step  of  one  of  the  houses  to  recover  breath 
and  speech,  and  he  was  quickly  surrounded  by 
others  that  the  commotion  had  disturbed.  He 
was  now  able  to  describe  what  he  had  seen, 
and  the  alarm  and  anguisli  of  liis  auditors  were 
extreme. 

The  men,  in  sullen  grief,  went  towards  the 
cottage  to  know  the  extent  of  the  calamity, 
while  the  women  were  screaming  the  dismal 
tidings  to  the  bedroom  windows  of  those 
whose  shutters  w^ere  not  unclosed.  The  report 
gathered  as  it  went,  and,  by  the  time  it  had 
reached  the  extremity  of  the  town,  Dick 
Lascare  had  been  murdered  by  the  soldiers, 
and  Edith  had  fallen  dovvni  dead ! 

All  who  were  early  at  their  occupations  left 
everything  to  rush  to  the  house  of  desolation  ^ 
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and  the  cries  of  the  women  and  the  rushing 
by  in  the  streets,  brought  every  one  except  the 
bed-ridden  to  learn  the  cause  of  the  alarm. 

The  run  to  the  western  road  was  incessant, 
and  some  joined  in  the  chase  that  knew 
neither  their  destination  nor  the  cause  of 
their  speed. 

The  roadway  was  filled,  and  now  a  vast 
number  was  crowded  before  the  house.  John 
Spillar,  the  foster-father  of  Lascare,  was  ad- 
dressing the  people  from  the  open  doorway. 
He  begged  them,  for  Edith's  sake,  to  return. 

^'She  is  in  the  hands,"  said  he,  ^^  of  those 
who  first  arrived,  who  are  taking  every  care 
of  her.  She  is  alive,  and  her  breathing  is 
better.  I  beg  of  you  all  to  return.  She  will 
need  quietness  and  rest.  Let  one  of  you 
young  men  run  for  the  Doctor.  It  is  true 
that  the  soldiers  have  taken  away  poor  Dick, 
and—" 

Here  the  good  old  man  could  proceed  no 
further.  The  tears  flowed  rapidly  dow^n  his 
cheeks,  and  his  voice  was  choked.  There  were 
hard,  weather-beaten  faces  among  the  crowd — 
men  who  had  been  engaged  in  many  a  hazardous 
enterprise — whose  features  were  embrowned  by 
sun  and  storm,  by  winter's  cold  and  summer's 
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heat.  They  were  silent ;  but  they  wept  as 
they  never  wept  before. 

Slowly  and  sadly  the  people  returned. 
Very  little  was  said  now — grief  had  silenced 
them ;  and  before  they  reached  the  town  they 
met  the  Doctor  hastening  to  Edith's  relief. 

We  have  said  before,  that  the  Doctor  was  no 
ordinary  practitioner.  In  that  beautiful,  se- 
cluded, and  unvisited  localit}^ — in  a  colony 
that  seemed  to  have  no  counterpart  in  the 
world,  and  whose  occupation  was  fishing  and 
smuggling  by  turns — lived  the  Doctor,  who 
was  called  by  that,  and  no  other  name. 

Surrounded  by  uneducated  people,  and 
having  no  indiicements  to  study,  but  compelled 
by  an  unconquerable  force  of  intellect,  he 
afterwards  made  for  himself  a  world-wide 
reputation.  Singular  as  it  may  appear,  in 
these  days  of  order  and  legality,  the  Doctor's 
sympathies  were  with  the  people,  and  he  died 
at  a  patriarchal  age,  still  battling  for  privileges 
that  the  Government  considered  inconsistent 
with  the  public  good. 

He  directed  that  Edith  should  be  conveyed 
to  her  room  with  as  little  discomposure  as 
possible. 

Restoratives  were  applied,   to  reproduce  an 
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equable  circulation,  and  she  was  attended  with 
unbought  care,  and  watched  with  solicitude 
and  love. 

Her  first  release  from  apathy  was  attended 
with  delirium.  She  seemed  again  to  see  the 
steel  helmet  and  the  flowing  plume,  and 
shuddered  at  the  sight.  The  mind  had  taken 
a  fresh  lease,  and  renevred  its  office  from  the 
date  at  which  consciousness  had  taken  its 
departure.  As  her  senses  returned  she  felt 
oppressed  with  the  sensation  that  succeeds  the 
ghastly  dream  of  a  restless  night. 

Before  noon,  on  the  same  day  that  Lascare 
had  been  arrested,  report  brought  the  melan- 
choly intelligence  to  Lucy  Weston,  and,  with- 
out any  knowledge  of  the  effect  it  had  on  her 
friend,  she  proceeded  at  once  to  Tregarth. 
She  arrived  in  the  afternoon,  and  found  that 
the  day  had  hitherto  been  spent  by  the  patient 
in  a  state  of  alternate  apathy  and  delirium. 
The  Doctor  requested  that  all  knowledge  of 
Miss  Weston's  presence  should  be  reserved 
until  Edith  became  comjDosed,  for  he  dreaded 
a  continuance  of  so  serious  a  derangement; 
and  he  hoped  that  the  pleasing  excitement  of 
her  sudden  appearance  might  rouse  her  to 
consciousness. 
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This  reliance  on  Nature  was  not  imattended 
"vvitli  success;  for  when  Lucy,  unannounced, 
appeared  in  the  room,  the  sudden  reaction  was 
accomplished,  for  a  faint  smile  came  OA^er  the 
pallid  face  of  the  invalid.  After  a  while,  a  re- 
lapse into  a  state  of  unconsciousness  succeeded, 
but  the  delirium  did  not  return.  When  evening 
-came,  and  Lucy  still  sat  beside  her,  placing 
her  soft  hand  to  her  forehead,  in  the  hope  that 
her  heated  brain  was  relieved,  Edith  put  out 
her  hand  for  Lucy  to  take,  and  in  a  weak,  soft 
voice,  said, — ^'  Eichard." 

This  was  positive  proof  that  a  more  healthy 
action  had  begun,  and  that  the  mind  had  been 
able  to  comprehend  their  position.  The  shock 
had  been  great,  but  youth  and  health  had 
mitigated  its  severity. 

^^Yes,"  said  Lucy,  in  a  subdued  tone,  '^I 
shall  write  to  Eichard  to-night.  We  know 
where  he  will  be  placed,  and  he  will  not  be 
without  friends.  Mr.  T3rew  has  been  here 
to  inquire  for  you,  and  he  will  send  a  special 
messenger  with  the  letter ;  but  you  must  not 
talk,  and  you  are  to  take  as  much  of  this 
liquid  as  you  find  agreeable." 

Poor  Edith  looked  her  thanks,  and,  closing 
her    eyes,    a    short    sleep    succeeded.     Lucy 
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•stayed  with  lier  througli  the  night,  and  was 
assisted  by  one  of  the  neighbours.  Towards 
morning  the  patient  Avas  in  a  sound  sleep, 
lasting  an  hour;  and  after  that  she  com- 
prehended all  that  was  passing  around 
her. 

Lucy  now  gently  washed  her  face  with  soft, 
tepid  water,  combed  out  her  glossy  black 
ringlets,  that  fell  so  gracefully  on  her  shoulders, 
smoothed  her  pillow,  and  laid  her  softly 
l)ack. 

All  tliis  loving  attention  soothed  the  poor 
invalid. 

''1  am  very  well  now,"  she  said;  '^only 
a  little  weak.  Tell  me  all  that  has  happened. 
How  came  you  here  ?  What  did  they  do  with 
Richard  ?     When  can  I  see  him  ?  " 

"  Now,  my  dear  Edith,"  said  Lucy,  "^  I  shall 
be  very  angry  if  you  talk  any  more,  and  the 
Doctor  will  be  angry  with  me.  His  last  words 
were,  that  wdien  ^^ou  awoke  I  must  on  no 
account  suffer  you  to  be  excited  by  any 
narration.  You  nmst  be  satisfied  that  you 
have  very  powerful  friends,  and  everything 
will  be  done  for  Richard  that  can  be  done.  I 
mil  tell  you  all  after  a  while,  when  you  are 
strong  enough  to  beai'  it." 
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The  weak  patient,  who  had  summoned  all 
her  strength  to  say  what  she  had,  and  had 
feigned  a  recovery  to  obtain  information, 
now  sank  back  with  child-like  submission. 
The  spell  w^as  u23on  her.  The  influence  of 
Lucy's  character  quelled  rebellion ;  and  skilful 
nursing,  dictated  more  by  sound  judgment 
and  love  than  experience,  w^as  working  a  great 
cure. 

How  much  does  the  invalid  depend  on  the 
nurse  !  Of  what  use  is  the  skilful  ^^hysician,  if 
all  his  designs  are  frustrated  by  the  ignorance,, 
indolence,  or  carelessness  of  the  nurse  ?  ^o-j, 
is  not  the  nurse  the  more  important  of  the 
two  ?  Are  not  experience,  gentleness,  and 
attention  more  valuable  in  the  most  difficult 
cases  than  the  highest  scientific  attain- 
ments ? 

True,  they  are  distinct  professions,  and  it  is 
best  to  have  them  united ;  but  in  all  cases 
where  Nature  must  work  her  own  cure — and 
tliis  occurs  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten — more 
depends  on  a  skilful  attendant  than  the  most 
talented  physician. 

How  many,  now  lying  in  their  graves,  might 
have  been  living  if  a  Florence  Nightingale  had 
nursed    them !     How    much,    at    the    critical 
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moment  depends  on  tlie  trained  voice  to 
soothe,  persuade,  or  command !  How  much 
on  assiduous  attention !  And  how  much  on 
those  gentle  offices  that  affect  physical  com- 
posure !  The  time  is  coming  when  every 
village  will  have  its  professional  nurse,  who 
will  be  thought  as  needful  as  the  skilful 
physician,  who  has  devoted  a  lifetime  to 
science. 

Two  other  persons  now  came  to  relieve  Miss 
Weston  and  her  companion  while  they  re- 
freshed themselves  with  a  few  hours'  rest.  In 
the  following  evening  Lucy  again  sat  by  her 
friend,  and  found  her  still  progressing  favour- 
ably. Edith  looked  up  with  h  beseeching 
countenance,  as  much  as  to  say, — "  I  am  better 
now.     Tell  me  all  you  promised." 

Lucy  novv^  informed  her  of  all  that  had 
occurred, — of  her  swoon,  of  the  excitement  of 
the  town,  of  the  report  that  had  reached  her, 
and  that  Eichard  was  in  prison.  She  also 
added  that  permission  would  be  obtained  that 
she  might  visit  him  when  her  strength  would 
allow  it. 

This  last  information  was  a  great  relief. 
She  looked  hopefully  forward  to  the  journey. 
Her  disposition  was  so  enthusiastic  and  child- 
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like,  that,  with  all  her  good  sense,  as  Lucy 
Weston  once  told  her  father,  ''she^Yas  but  a 
child;' 

A  few  days  after,  Edith  had  so  far  reco- 
vered as  to  require  only  one  attendant,  and 
Lucy  returned  to  her  home. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

When  Lucy  Weston  returned  to  her  father 
after  her  short  residence  at  Tregarth,  she 
observed,  with  satisfaction,  that  his  brow  was 
less  cloudy,  and  his  features  more  composed 
than  they  had  been  since  the  fatal  collapse  of 
his  affairs ;  but,  for  the  first  time,  she  became 
aware  of  the  change  the  last  few  months  had 
made.  His  coat  hung  loosely  about  him,  as  if 
made  for  a  man  of  another  mould;  his  hose, 
once  filled  with  a  sturdy  calf,  hung  in  folds 
over  his  spare  legs ;  his  gait  had  lost  its  firm- 
ness, his  person  was  stooping,  and  his  cheeks 
thin. 

Coming  home  with  the  figure  of  her  stalwart 
father  in  her  mind,  she  was  dee2)ly  moved 
with  the  alteration  that  had  been  caused  by 
circumstances  rather  than  time.  She  per- 
ceived that  the  inroad  on  her  father's  consti- 
tution, efi*ected  by  the  ruin  of  his  fortune, 
required  the   attention  of   his  daughter,    and 
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rendered  a  discussion  with  him  on  the  subject 
contained  in  the  letter  from  Lanwarn  difficult 
to  introduce. 

She  related  to  him  the  dangerous  nature  of 
the  attack  that  had  prostrated  Edith,  and 
answered  his  many  inquiries  relating  to  the 
arrestj  and  to  tlie  hopes  of  relief  that  were 
entertained. 

''My  dear  child,"  said  he,  ''since  thy 
departure  I  have  concluded  all  the  business  I 
had  to  transact  relating  to  the  merchandise 
and  to  the  bank  of  Jonathan  Weston.  I  have 
delivered  up  to  the  assignees  all  that  was  once 
imj  property,  and  am  now,  so  far  as  there  is 
anything  I  can  call  my  own,  naked  to  the 
world.  I  can  no  longer  '  strut  upon  the 
Rialto.'  The  fortune  that  my  father  left  me, 
doubled  bv  my  own  exertions,  lias  suddenly 
disappeared.  I  will  do  my  creditors  the 
justice  to  acknowledge  that,  without  making 
any  show  of  their  compassion,  they  felt  more 
for  me  than  for  their  own  loss. 

'^The  poorer  class  who  held  my  notes  will 
immediately  have  relief  by  the  payment  of  a 
dividend,  and  the  Friends  have  appointed  a 
person  to  j^ay  a  second  dividend,  and  ulti- 
mately they  will  be  paid  in  full ;   so  that  no 
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needy  person  will  suffer  by  my  imprudence  or 
misfortune,  whichever  it  may  be  called. 

'^At  their  Quarterly  Meeting,  the  Society 
directed  their  secretary  to  write  me  a  letter  of 
consolation ;  and  they  added  that  material  aid 
whicli  has  considerably  relieved  me.  They 
would  willingly  supply  me  with  fresh  funds  for 
another  venture ;  but  I  have  declined  the  offer, 
because  the  shoals  and  quicksands  of  the 
present  age  are  too  many  for  a  weak  old 
man. 

'^Suitable  provision  has  been  made  for  us, 
and  Eachel  has  determined  to  follow  our 
fortunes.  Thy  father,  my  dear  child,  is  no 
longer  rich,  and  his  daughter  will  be  dower- 
less  ;  but  we  have  been  placed  in  comfortable 
circumstances,  and  we  shall  have  the  happiness 
to  know  that  we  belong  to  a  Church  that  holds 
Christianity  to  be  more  than  a  name." 

^^I  am  glad,  my  dear  father,''  said  Lucy, 
^'  that  the  meeting  3'ou  dreaded  so  much  ter- 
minated to  your  satisfaction ;  but  I  don't  see 
how  it  could  have  been  otherwise.  You  have 
not  spent  their  money  in  show  and  extrava- 
gance; and  the  difficulties  with  which  you 
were  entangled  are  bringing  others,  whose 
transactions   have   been   more   extensive,   into 
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the  same  ruin.  If  you  have  lost  some  pro- 
perty of  theirs,  you  have  sacrificed  all  your 
own ;  and,  to  the  last  penny,  you  have  made 
all  the  reparation  in  your  power.  Still,  it 
mig'ht  have  been  otherwise,  and  it  is  agreeable 
to  think  that  you  have  not  sunk  in  tlieir 
estimation." 

^'  My  love,"  said  the  old  man,  with  a  deep 
sigh,  ^'  thou  art  more  lenient  to  thy  aged  father 
than  I  can  be  to  myself.  When  the  game  is 
played  out,  we  see  the  moves  we  should  have 
made.     Had  I  adopted  Cowper's  advice, — 

^  But  then,  if  Fortune  swell  thy  sail 
With  more  than  a  propitious  gale. 
Take  half  thy  canvas  in,' 

I  should  this  day  have  been  a  poorer  in  an  than 
formerly,  because  the  depreciation  of  all  pro- 
perty, except  gold,  has  been  enormous ;  but  I 
shoidd  not  have  lost  the  money  of  other  people, 
and  a  more  limited  and  safer  business  would 
have  remained.  I  w^as  not  satisfied  with  ju'os- 
perity,  and  I  played  for  higher  stakes,  and  the 
usual  2)unishment  has  followed.  No,  ni}-  dear,. 
I  have  not  been  without  fault,  l3ut  without  dis- 
honour." 

^'  Then  all  we  have  lost,"  replied  his  daughter^ 
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"  is  property  J  position,  and  the  world's  regard 
for  wealth ;  and  we  have  still  left  us— of  more 
value  than  all — our  self-respect.  I'^oii,  my 
dear  father,  have  always  taught  nie  that  a 
consciousness  of  rectitude  is  the  greatest  boon 
that  mankind  can  possess.  That  is  still  ours. 
We  shall  be  looked  on  with  less  favour  by  the 
world — our  company  will  be  less  sought,  and 
our  influence  v/ill  diminish,  but  w^e  shall  have 
a  friend  that  will  bo  above  all  earthly  dignities 
— ^  a  still  and  quiet  conscience.'  " 

^^  Thank  thee,  my  child;  I  did  not  think, 
when  I  taught  thee  that  lesson,  that  thou 
wouldst  hoard  it  up  for  thy  father's  comfort. 
But  now  we  must  talk  of  other  things.  Wo 
must  leave  this  house.  I  did  not  think,  Lucy, 
that  I  w^as  so  weak  a  man  ;  but  when  I 
delivered  up  the  deeds  of  my  house,  my  hand 
trembled  I  My  father  built  it,  and  placed  the 
granite  steps  at  the  entrance  and  the  granite 
lintels  of  the  windows,  that  it  mio-]it  be  a 
lasting  domicile  for  his  posterity.  It  has  lasted 
— but  not  for  his!  I  shall  pass  by,  and  see 
the  bequest  of  my  father,  the  home  of  my 
youth,  and  the  pride  of  my  manhood,  the 
abode  of  a  stranger !  These  are  vain  regrets, 
aud   we   ouglit  to   be   above  them ;  but   poor 
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humanity  is  always  hankering  after  something 
that  it  cannot  have.  After  all,  it  may  be  better 
for  lis.  We  shall  the  more  easily  wean  om-- 
selves  from  all  recollection  of  the  past,  and  these 
large  business  premises  will  be  unsuitable  to 
our  retired  life.'' 

^^I  tbink,"  said  Lucy,  ^^  it  will  be  desirable 
to  have  a  smaller  house ;  and  the  more  so 
because  I  feel  that  I  cannot  remain  to  be 
dependent  upon  the  bounty  of  the  Friends.  If  I 
cannot  have  a  maintenance  otherwise,  I  must 
try  to  earn  one.  My  education  will  enable  me 
to  be  of  service  in  many  families  where  accom- 
plishments are  not  required,  and,  having  health 
and  strength,  I  ought  not  to  be  a  burden  to 
other  people.  I  cannot  bear  that  Sarah  Ellis 
or  Emma  Fox  shall  think  reproachfully  of  me 
— shall  think  that  I  am  eatins:  the  bread  of  a 
Society  I  do  nothing  to  support.  I  refused  to 
attend  them  in  their  circuit  preaching,  and  I 
declined  to  be  a  district  distributor  of  tracts. 
It  is  true  that  I  am  not  so  good  as  I  should  be, 
but  I  am  too  honest  to  play  the  hypocrite  for 
their  good  opinion.  I  cannot  bear  the  scowl  of 
those  painstaking,  well-meaning,  but  cold  and 
j)assionless  women —  Don' t  look  so  sorrowful,  my 
dear  father,  things  may  not  come  to  that  pass." 
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Lucy  was  silentj  and  lier  father  was  too  much 
affected  to  continue  the  conversation.  After 
a  while  he  recovered. 

'^  I  did  not  know  till  now,'-  he  said,  ^'  the 
extent  of  my  misfortunes.  The  word  separation 
is  the  bitterest  tliat  has  occurred  to  my  mind 
since  the  word  hanhrupt  took  its  hold  upon  me. 
Yet  I  cannot  Idame  thee.  If  thy  heart  was 
not  in  the  cause,  thou  wast  right  not  to  pretend 
an  interest  in  their  labours.  But  we  will  talk 
no  more  of  these  things  to-day.  There  will 
be  time  enough  to  consider  what  is  best." 

'•And  now,"  said  Lucy,  ''I  ought  to  ask 
your  forgiveness  for  ^keeping  these  two  letters 
from  your  knowledge,  that  I  received  when 
you  were  broken  down  with  trouble.  As  they 
related  only  to  my  affairs,  and  your  own  busi- 
ness was  crushing  you,  I  would  not  harass 
you  further ;  but  now  I  think  you  ought  to 
see  them.  One  is  from  Nehemiah  Weeks, 
and—' 

There  was  a  little  hesitation  on  Lucy's  part 
when  she  said  this,  and  a  smile  came  over  the 
features  of  the  Quaker.  '^  Nehemiah  has  made 
another  offer,"  he  thought,  ''and  now  she  will 
marry  him."  Then  he  again  relapsed  to  a 
grave  and  thoughtful  mood,  from  a  feeling, that 
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liis  proud  daugther  would  not  change.  Lucy 
proceeded, — 

"And  the  other — the  other  is  from  —  3'ou 
will  see  who  sent  the  other.  I  ansAvered 
Nehcmiah's,  and  very  painful  it  was  to  inform 
him  that  I  could  not  comply  with  a  request 
accompanied  by  feelings  so  generous  and 
sincere ;  and  I  informed  the  other  that  he 
would  receive  a  reply  when  you  could  con- 
veniently attend  to  the  subject.  Take  these 
letters,  my  dear^  dear  father,  and  tell  me  to- 
morrow if  I  may  allow  George  Millett  to 
come." 

When  she  had  said  this  she  turned  away, 
for  a  sudden  flush  covered  her  countenance, 
disclosing  more  anxiety  than  it  was  permis- 
sible to  entertain.  She  left  the  room,  and, 
retiring  to  her  own  apartment,  endeavoured  to 
compose  herself.  Then  she  speculated  on  the 
result.  What  would  her  father  decide  under 
their  altered  circumstances  ?  Would  he  say 
yes  or  no  ?  Or  would  he  come  to  reason  with 
her,  and  try  by  argument  to  alter  her  decision  ? 
All  that  could  be  alleged  against  George  Millett 
was  arrayed  on  the  one  side ;  and  each  point, 
by  anticipation,  had  a  satisfactory  reply. 

Old  Rachel  had  seen   Lucy  as  she  left  her 
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father,  and  observed  lier  flnslied  appearance 
and  liiu'ried  step.  It  was  a  time  wlien^ 
nothing  definite  relating  to  their  future  life 
had  been  arranged,  and  the  old  domestic  had 
waited  the  arrival  of  Lucy  for  the  purpose  of 
consulting  her  on  the  course  it  might  be 
advisable  to  pursue.  She  saw  Avitli  alarm  the 
agitation  of  her  young  mistress,  and  deemed  it 
a  fitting  opportunity  to  interpose.  She  might 
be  able  to  solve  the  difficulty ;  or,  if  the  father 
was  too  resolute,  her  influence — as  it  often  had 
— misfht  mitio;ate  his  determination. 

Feeling  disturbed  at  Lucy's  unusual  excite- 
ment, she  waited  avrhile,  and  pondered  over 
the  cause  of  her  painful  distress.  A  scene  of 
former  days  now  ruslied  upon  her  memory, 
and  she  resolved  to  see  Lucy  in  her  own 
apartment. 

On  opening  the  door  unannounced, — whicli 
she  was  privileged  to  do, — she  found  her  seated, 
in  a  sorrowful  and  thoughtful  mood,  in  an 
old  arm-chair ;  her  elbow  was  resting  on  a 
small,  round,  old-fashioned  mahogany  table ; 
her  cheek,  resting  on  her  liand,  had  lost  the 
flush  that  covered  it  a  short  time  before,  and 
was  pallid  with  dejection. 

She  looked  now  so  much  like  her  mother — 
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whom  she  had  never  known — that  Eachel  was 
for  some  moments  speechless. 

^^I  don't  know,"  she  said  at  length,  '^if 
Providence  hath  sent  me  here  at  this  moment, 
but  I  feel  that  I  have  something  to  tell  thee 
that  was  not  to  be  told  till  the  time  for  it 
should  come,  and  I  think  it  is  come  now. 
More  than  twenty  years  ago — in  that  bed — 
lay  thy  dying  mother.  I  didn't  know  her  as 
a  girl,  but  at  thy  age  she  must  have  looked 
much  like  thee.  Thee  hadst  not  seen  the 
light  twelve  months  before  a  wasting  sickness 
took  her,  that  no  doctors  could  cure.  But  so 
slow  did  she  decline  that  we  saw  no  differ- 
ence in  her  from  day  to  day ;  and,  except 
when  the  girl  took  thee  out  for  fresh  air,  thee 
wast  allis  with  her.  One  summer  evening, 
as  the  sun  was  setting — which  she  loved  to 
look  at  through  that  window — she  asked  me 
to  sit  by  her  side.  Her  features  wus  sharp, 
her  lips  wus  blue,  and  her  face  had  the  paleness 
of  death  !  She  was  a  breathing  corpse  I  Thee 
wast  sitting  by  her  side  on  the  bed,  and  now 
and  then  thy  little  cherub  face  would  look  u]^ 
and  smile ;  and  sometimes  thee  wouldst  creep 
up  to  twine  thy  tiny  arms  around  her  neck, 
and  place  thy  rosy  cheek  to  the  cold  features 
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of  death.  Then  again  thee  woulclst  mutter 
a  long  tale  of  thy  playthings;  and  now  and 
then  wouldst  come  the  words,  ^  Maam  I 
maam  ! '  which  was  all  we  Oould  under- 
stand. 

"  Thy  mother  looked  at  thee  some  time 
before  she  spoke,  and  then,  tm^ning  to  me, 
she  said,  ^  Rachel,  I  have  found  thee  faithful, 
and,  as  my  time  is  closing,  I  have  one  request 
to  make  thee,  and  it  will  be  my  last.  Except 
thou  shouldst  have  a  home  of  thine  own,  I  ask 
thee  never  to  leave  Jonathan,  and  never  to  for- 
sake my  child.  Look  kindly  on  that  smiling 
rosebud,  and  when  tears  come,  as  come  they 
must,  do  thou  wipe  them  away.  When  the 
trials  of  life  disturb  her,  and  she  needs  advice, 
let  thy  experience  guide  her ;  and  tell  her  that 
it  was  her  mother's  last  wish  that  she  should 
listen  to  thee.'  She  never  saw  another  sun  set, 
and,  before  the  light  of  another  day,  she  slept 
in  peace.  When  I  saw  thee,  with  thy  mother's 
face,  sittinor  in  the  same  chair  she  used  to  sit 
in,  her  words  came  back.  I  ask  thee  to  trust 
me,  Lucy,  and  to  tell  what  fresh  trouble  is 
coming  on." 

It  was  the  first  time  the  young  Quakeress 
had  heard  this  history  of  her  early  life.     She 
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listened  attentively  as  the  tale  proceeded,  and 
now  perceived  the  origin  of  that  anxious 
solicitude  that  Rachel  had  evinced  in  all  the 
little  troubles  of  her  childhood,  and  her  inte- 
rest in  all  the  more  important  complications  of 
her  riper  age.  She  determined  to  take  the  old 
nurse  into  her  confidence. 

^^My  dear   Eachel,"   she    said,    ^'I    do   not 
know   that    I    am   not  needlessly   distressing 
myself,  but  I  will  tell  thee  the  whole  cause  of 
my  anxiety.     When  my  father's   bankruptcy 
became  known,  George  Millett,  at  his  mother  s 
suggestion,  wrote  to  request  that  I  would  take 
an  asylum  at  their  house.     George's  letter,  as 
I    expected   it'   would,    pressed   an   immediate 
marriage,   and  Mrs.   Millett,   with  a  kindness 
and  delicacy  that  will  make  me  always  admire 
and  love  her,  proposed  such  arrangements  as 
she  thought  would  induce  me  to  comply.     But 
I  could  not  leave   my  poor  father  then,   nor 
could  I  worry  him  with   additional  trouble  at 
such   a  time.     I  thanked  them  for  their  kind 
consideration  of   my  circumstances,   and  pro- 
mised that,  as  soon  as  the  trouble  of  his  affairs 
was  relieved,  I  would  appeal  to  my  father  for 
his    approval.     During    my    visit    to    Edith, 
which  occurred  soon  after  that,  I  accidentally 
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•met  with  George  Millett,  and  he  pressed  me 
most  fervently  to  accede  to  the  proposal.  I 
wish,  Rachel,  I  had  not  met  him.  I  could 
then  have  met  my  father  with  more  com- 
posure. I  have  lost  all  my  fancied  rePvSoning 
power,  all  the  good  lessons  I  have  learnt 
relating  to  submission  t(j  my  fate,  and,  if  this 
last  application  should  fail,  I  could  wish  to 
die.'' 

^^But,  my  dear  Lucy,"  said  Eachel,  ^^thee 
mayst  be  making  unnecessary  trouble  for  thy- 
self;  for  I  know  that  he  intended  to  try  to 
meet  tliy  wishes,  and  would  have  seen  his 
friends  about  it,  if  it  hadn't  bin  for  his  mis- 
fortune." 

^^  Very  true,"  said  Lucy  '^'and  that  has  con- 
soled me  for  some  time  past.  But  to-day  he 
was  arranging  my  future  life  without  taking 
this  subject  into  consideration,  and  I  am 
smitten  with  terror.  Li  addition  to  my  othejr 
misfortunes,  Nehemiah  Weeks  has  written 
again.  I  felt  obliged  to  show  my  father  his 
letter,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  will  be 
another  hindrance  to  the  fulfilment  of  my 
wishes.  I  have  given  him  the  letters,  and 
have  asked  him  to  give  me  an  answer  to- 
morrow." 
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^' And  now,  nw  darling,"  said  the  old  house- 
keeper, ^'Ict  me  really  wipe  aAvay  thy  tears. 
If  I  know  my  master,  and  I  have  served  him 
for  eight-and-twenty  years,  the  happiness  of 
his  child  is  the  dearest  thing  in  his  heart. 
'Tis  true  this  marriage  wus  not  what  he 
wished,  nor  what  I  wished ;  but  we  must  look 
at  things  as  they  be,  not  as  we  would  make 
'em.  I  mus'n't  interfere  with  too  much 
advice,  but  I  can  tell  my  story  like  an  honest 
woman,  and  thy  father  will  not  refuse  to  hear 
me." 

Saying  this,  she  kissed  the  fair  forehead  of 
her  foster-child,  and  left  the  room  with  a  firm 
and  determined  step.  Her  shrewd  connnon 
sense  divined  the  true  position  of  affairs.  Her 
master,  she  thought,  had,  in  the  first  place, 
dela^^ed  taking  counsel  with  his  friends  from 
sheer  dislike  of  the  subject;  and  afterwards 
the  occurrence  of  his  failure  had  dissipated  all 
thoughts  of  the  alliance,  and  had  imposed 
on  his  daughter  an  almost  intolerable  sus- 
pense. 
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CHAPTER  YIII. 

When  Mr.  Weston  received  the  letters  from  liis 
daughter,  he  retired  to  the  room  that  was 
formerly  his  bank.  It  was  a  cold  and  desolate 
place  now,  and  only  partially  lighted.  The 
pigeon-lioles,  once  filled  with  files  of  important 
documents,  were  empty,  and  tliere  was  no- 
thing to  indicate  the  thriving  business  that 
was  formerly  carried  on. 

He  took  his  accustomed  seat,  and  laid  the 
letters  on  the  desk  before  him.  He  was  in  no 
hurry  to  read  them,  for  he  seemed  sufficiently 
aware  of  their  contents.  He  ruminated  on 
what  he  conceived  to  be  this  new  perplexity. 

''  In  the  first  place,"  said  he  to  himself,  ^^  it 
is  evident  that  Lucy  has  received  anotlrer  offer 
from  Nehemiali,  and  equally  clear  tliat  she  has 
again  refused  liim.  If  wealth,  education,  and 
refinement  could  attract  her,  Nehemiali  would 
have  done  it.  She  has  refused  him,  a  man 
tliat  a  princess  might  be  proud  of — she  has 
refused  liim  at  a  time  when  the  offer  itself  is  a 

VOL.  III.  I 
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proof  of  Iiis  generous  disposition,  and  the 
sincerity  of  liis  2:>refercnce.  How  blind  we 
are  wlien  we  allow  our  feelings  to  subdue  our 
reason  I"' 

When  lie  arrived  at  this  point,  another 
image  seonied  to  rise  before  liini.  * 

^^Yet,"  lie  continued,  '^I  have  seen  love 
yield  to  reason,  or  what  seemed  to  be  reason, 
witli  an  awful  result.  What  years  of  misery 
have  that  man  and  his  wife  seen  that  were 
reasonably  allied, — and  botli  of  our  Society, — 
but  in  affection  unequally  yoked !  What 
poverty,  dispersion,  and  neglect  have  followed 
their  offspring ! 

^^But  does  that  passion  yield  to  reason? 
Did  Hannah  Tremere's  affection  for  the  admi- 
ration of  her  girlhood  succumb  submissively  to 
the  advice  of  her  friends  ?  She  yielded,  but 
did  not  subdue  the  passion.  Her  imagination 
retained  the  image  of  her  former  lover,  and 
she  saw  her  rich  and  respectable  husband  with 
loathing  and  disgust.  Let  all  hope  of  the 
attainment  of  the  object  be  first  destroyed,  and 
the  wounded  heart  may  again  receive  another 
im23ression,  but,  like  the  image  of  a  worn- 
out  die,  it  will  be  com})aratively  faint  and 
bscure. 
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''I  am  thinking  herosy !  This  is  not  what 
George  Fox  inculcates.  Xo ;  hut  nature  is  a 
witness  of  the  truth  of  it,  and  produces  the 
•examples  of  all  time. 

^'If  reason  could  extinguish  love,  Lucy 
would  marry  }'ou,  Xehemiah ;  but  her  ima- 
gination carries  ahout  the  image  of  another 
man,  which  throws  yours  into  obscurity,  with 
all  your  w^ealth,  talent,  and  refinement." 

He  then  took  up  the  letter  of  Nehemiah 
Weeks,  and  read  it  deliberately  to  the  end. 

"  Thou  art  a  Vv'orthy  man,  my  friend,"  he 
said,  when  he  had  read  the  letter ;  ''  and  as 
thy  affection  remained,  this  is  wdiat  might 
have  been  expected  of  thee.  If  I  had  been 
called  on  to  select  a  husband  for  mv  dauo;hter, 
i  would  have  preferred  thee  to  any  man  that 
treads  upon  this  busy  world.  Thou  hast 
w*ealth,  integrity,  education,  and  intelligence; 
and  tlicse,  united  to  thy  generosit}'  and  affec- 
tionate heart,  would  have  made  the  most 
desirable  hus'oand  that  could  bo  wished  for  by 
a  sensible  w^oman ;  and  if  I  had  to  choose  a 
wife  for  thee  that  would  have  matched  all  thy 
endowments  and  attainments  —  that  would 
have  been  a  suitable  companion  at  thy  fire- 
side, and  a  supporter  of  the  i)osition  thou  hast 
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justly  attained — I  avouIcI  liavo  ^'eclclcd  thee 
to  ni}'  da  no]  iter.  But  now,  Neliemiali,  for  thy 
sake,  I  would  not  wed  her  to  thee.  I  woidd 
not  give  tlic  husk  when  tlic  kernel  was  gone. 
For  thy  sake,  Lucy  Weston,  I  would  not  hind 
thee  to  wealth  and  position  while  the  hearty 
still  unfettered,  would  roam  to  every  con- 
ceivable place  in  the  wide  Avorld  except  to  the 
side  of  tliy  husband." 

He  then  read  the  letter  of  George  Mil  let  t. 
Its  manly  and  generous  tone  greatlv  impressed 
him. 

^^  If  he  had  not  been  a  warrior,"  he  thought, 

^'  I    could    have    forgiven    any    other    occupa- 
tion." 

Then   it   occurred  to  him  that  he  was  not 

called  on  to  choose  the  circumstances,  but  to 

decide  on  them. 

^'  He  offers  my  daughter  a  home,"  said  he, 

to  himself,   ''and  a  home  that  she  is  ready  to 

accej)t.     I  had,  once,  one  to  offer;  but,  unless 

I  expose  her  to  charity,  I  hare  no  room  for 

her  now  under  my  own  roof." 

He  read  the  suggestions  of  Mrs.  Millett,  and 

the  considerate,  delicate,  and  jDarental  feelings 

of   the    old    English   lady   won   him   entirely. 

He  felt  that  he  could  entrust  the  happiness  of 
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Ms  daughter  to  a  gentlewoman  wlio  could  dictate 
those  expressions,  which,  under  the  peculiar 
circumstances,  were  so  delicate  in  feelino-,  and 
so  soothing  to  the  pride  of  his  daughter,  which 
at  that  moment,  he  conceived,  was  susceptible 
of  the  slio'ht^st  wound. 

He  then  supposed  that  he  should  offer  no 
opposition  to  a  union  on  which,  his  daughter 
believed,  depended  the  happiness  of  her  life ; 
but  he  need  not  decide  until  the  next  dav,  and 
he  took  the  night  to  consider  of  it. 

The  nights  of  Mr.  Weston  were  not  as  they 
were  formerly,  when,  free  from  care  and  in 
affluent  circumstances,  he  passed  them  in 
refreshing  sleep.  For  a  long  time  before  tlie 
final  stoppage  of  the  bank  he  bore  his  burden 
alone,  which  was  lieaviest  in  the  hours  of 
darkness.  Often  the  friendly  unconsciousness 
would  come  on  at  mid-day,  and  the  short  and 
unseasonable  rest  left  him  unrefreshed,  and 
deprived  night  of  its  office.  Hence  his  haggard 
features  and  attenuated  limbs. 

During  the  night  cold  and  calculating 
thoughts  took  the  place  of  sentiment ;  and 
when  day  dawned  he  could  by  no  means  con- 
sent to  wed  his  daughter  to  a  man  of  the 
sword.     He  could  be  content  that  she  should 
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leave  tlie  Society  of  Friends,  and  wed  any 
respectable  man,  however  indigent;  but  ta 
unite  herself  to  a  man  whoso  trade  was  war 
was  inadmissible. 

In  fact,  the  night  had  gone  by,  and  Jona- 
than Weston  was  wavering  and  irresolute. 
He  had  retrogaded  from  his  opinions  of  the 
evening  before,  and  had  arrived  at  no  definite 
conclusion ;  but  in  a  misty  picture,  conjured 
up  by  his  imagination,  stood  Nehemiah  AVeeks, 
the  j)erfection  of  human  respectability. 

The  shrewd  and  watchful  Eachel  liad  taken 
note  of  her  masters  humour  as  ]ie  entered  tlie 
breakfast-parlour  on  the  eventful  morning, 
and  the  moody  brow  indicated  the  performance 
of  a  disagreeable  duty,  for  disagreeable  it  was 
to  oppose  the  wishes  of  his  daughter. 

"  Now  then,''  thought  she,  ^'if  I  fail  in  the 
promise  I  made  to  ni}-  dying  mistress,  her 
accusing  spirit  vrill  haunt  mc  to  the  grave." 

When  the  old  gentleman  liad  seated  him- 
self, and  seemed  to  be  expecting  his  daughter, 
Eachel  walked  up  xviili  a  firm  step  and  a 
business-like  countenance,  which  she  was  able 
to  assume  in  moments  of  importance. 

'^Thee  must  please  not  to  expect  Lucy  at 
breakfast   this    morning,    master,"    she    said,, 
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^^  because  she  isn't  well.  I  saw  her  after  she 
left  thee  last  evening,  and  found  her  in  great 
distress.'' 

^^'Ah,  Eachel!"  rejDlied  the  Quaker,  '' \yg 
are  born  to  these  troubles,  as  the  sparks  fly 
upwards.  We  must  learn  to  govern  our  in- 
clinations by  the  light  of  reason,  and  for  the 
good  of  society.  When  we  have  overcome 
the  follies  of  youtli  we  settle  down,  and  spend 
the  remainder  of  our  lives  in  contemj)lating  the 
extra vao'ancies  of  the  world." 

''Very  true,  master,''  said  Each  el ;  ''the 
more  we  kip  our  feelings  and  desires  under, 
the  easier  will  be  our  coarse,  as  Mary 
Markwell  said  last  Sundav  at  the  mittin', 
though  I  don't  like  her  speaking  so  well  as 
Grace  TindalFs.  Still  I  don't  think  that 
people  made  sour  by  disappointment  should 
be  praised  for  controuling  their  inclinations, 
or  that  their  gloomy  faces  be  signs  of  inward 
peace.  My  opinion  is,  that  we  baant  all  made 
alike.  Some  people  love  and  hate  more  than 
others ;  and,  for  my  part,  I  like  'em  the  better 
for 't.  I  've  never  seen  any  good  come  of  the 
milk-and-water  tribe,  though  they  may  carry 
about  tracts  all  the  year  round." 

"  Our  religion,   Eachel,"   said  Mr.  Weston, 
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''  teaches  us  to  restrain  both  our  love  and  hate 
for  sublunary  things." 

^^  Well,  master,  I  can't  talk  with  thee  about 
doctrine.  Thee  hast  learnt  more  tlian  I  have; 
but  I  \uio^Y  that  'tisn't  in  the  heart  of  some 
people  to  love  as  others,  and  I  can't  rest  with- 
out telling  thee  my  opinion  of  Lucy.  I  've 
made  many  inquiries  about  the  young  man 
she  wishes  to  marry,  and,  except  that  he  isn't 
of  our  religion,  he 's  a  worthy  man." 

'^  Didst  thou  ever  see  a  worthy  man,  Rachel, 
carry  the  sword?" 

''  Yes,  I  have." 

There  was  now  considerable  asperity  in 
Rachel's  tone,  and  she  was  evidently  girding 
herself  up  for  an  encounter. 

^^Yes,  I  have,"  she  repeated.  '^Captain 
Drew  w^as  a  worthy  man,  that  used  to  read 
the  Bible  every  day  to  the  dying  widow,  and 
relieved  poor  Biddy  May's  starving  family. 
I  've  more  faith  in  that  than  in  jDreaching, 
praying,  and  tract-giving.  We  don't  all  think 
alike  about  these  things,  and  every  man  isn't 
a  scoundrel  because  he  can't  see  with  our 
spectacles.  But  it  was  not  this  I  wanted  to 
say.  Thy  daughter  looked  last  night  as  her 
mother   looked   before   that   decline  took   her 
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that  nobody  could  cure ;  and  if  tlieo  canst 
not  make  up  thy  mind  to  marry  where  she 
can  love,  thou  wilt  have  to  bury  her  beside 
thy  wife.  They  call  the  way  Cold  Harbour 
Lane,  and  they  that  be  carried  over  that  hill 
never  return,  and  cold  is  the  harbour  they  rest 
in  at  last." 

Rachel  became  agitated  in  delivering  this 
last  expression,  and  spoke  with  unusual  vehe- 
mence. 

She  concluded  the  laying  out  of  the  break- 
fast-table, and  Vv^ithout  another  word,  but  with 
a  face  that  betokened  anger  and  grief,  quitted 
the  apartment. 

The  old  Quaker  felt  keenly  this  last  appeal. 
Tlie  father  came  forward  in  opposition  to  the 
dogmas  of  his  sect. 

''If,"  thought  he,  '' Eachel's  fears  should 
be  well  founded,  I  may  be  the  murderer  of  my 
own  child !  The  murderer  of  thij  child,  thou 
saint  in  heaven,  that  blessed  her  with  thy  latest 
breath !  I  do  not  like  this  alliance,  but  I  must 
not  rob  myself  of  my  child,  nor  stain  my  soul 
with  crime !  The  dear  lamb  shall  not  be 
smitten  ;  and  if  the  man  be  worthy,  as  I  hope 
he  is,  may  they  live  in  peace." 

Soon  after   this  resolution,  Lucy  made  her 
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appearance.  The  anxieties  of  the  niglit  had 
left  their  impression  on  her  countenance,  and 
it  was  Yv^ith  a  sickly  smile  that  she  looked  up 
for  the  accustomed  kiss. 

The  old  man  trembled  at  the  confirmation 
of  Rachel's  report ;  and  after  embracing  her 
tenderly,  he  seated  her  by  his  side.  Taking 
both  her  hands,  and  looking  fondly  into  her 
countenance,  he  said,  —  ''I  will  not  keep  thee 
any  longer,  my  love,  in  suspense.  I  have 
thought  much  and  painfully  over  thy  request ; 
and  as  I  conceive  that  thy  affection  for  this 
young  man  is  so  great  that  it  will  cause  much 
unhappiness  if  I  refuse  thee,  I  consent  to  thy 
wishes— that  George  Millett  may  be  alloAved  to» 
visit  thee." 

This  appeared  to  Lucy  to  be  granting  the 
petition  more  in  the  letter  than  in  the  spirit. 
When  slie  timidly  asked  that  her  lover  might 
visit  her,  she  meant  a  great  deal  more,  and 
the  reply  was  too  explicit  for  her  wishes ;  and 
when  the  last  sentence  fell  on  her  ear  there 
was  a  look  of  disappointment  on  her  coun- 
tenance. Her  father  saw  the  change,  and 
hastened  to  re-assure  her. 

"  Oh  !  do  not  despond,  my  child.  I  know 
the  meaning  of  it.     I  will  not  oppose  what  thy 
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modesty  was  unwilling  to  ask,  and  I  will  give 
thee  my  blessing ;  and  may  Providence  guard 
and  protect  tliee  Loth.  I  will  not  pain  tliee  by 
any  discourse  on  the  differences  between  us ; 
but  I  may  say,  so  far  as  the  form  of  religion  is 
concerned,  I  agree  with  William  Penn,  ^  that 
at  the  last  great  day,  when  we  shall  all  be 
called  before  our  Judge,  we  shall  not  be  asked 
what  livery  we  wore  whilst  we  sojourned  upon 
earth;  " 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

After  the  several  attempts  that  had  been 
made  to  arrest  Lascare  had  been  rendered 
iruitlesSj  and  a  considerable  time  had  elapsed 
after  the  excursion  we  have  described,  when 
he  cscajDcd  by  secreting  himself  in  the  secret 
passage,  it  was  generally  believed  that  the 
Government  would  use  no  further  exertions ; 
and  although  liis  friends  continued  their  vigi- 
lance for  his  safety,  the  public  hoped  that  they 
were  exercising  an  unnecessary  caution. 

But  the  Board  of  Customs  were  by  no 
means  inclined  to  discontinue  the  pursuit,  and 
the  lull  in  their  proceedings  was  caused  more 
from  an  alteration  in  their  design  than  from 
any  relaxation  of  their  purpose. 

It  had  been  made  evident  that,  notwith- 
standing their  caution — either  from  the  cor- 
ruptibility of  certain  officials,  or  from  the 
organized  system  adopted  by  the  smugglers — 
a  direct  arrest  was  impossible ;  and  they 
resolved   on    a   course   whicli   i\icx  conceived 
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might  delay  their  purpose,  but  would  be  more 
certain  in  its  result. 

With  this  view  they  directed  that  no  further 
attempts  at  that  time  should  be  made ;  and 
by  this  means,  both  with  the  military  and 
the  public,  the  subject  ceased  to  be  discussed. 
But  when  a  sufficient  time  had  elapsed  to  lull 
the  culprit  into  security,  they  proceeded  to 
execute  a  plan  that  had  been  long  waiting 
for  development. 

The  commanding-officer  was  directed  to 
move  a  detachment  of  dragoons  to  Pendennis 
Castle.  Nothino'  could  be  more  in  the  reorular 
course  of  military  movements  than  such  a 
disposition. 

The  order  was  executed,  and  the  soldiers 
were  for  a  considerable  time  comfortably 
settled  in  their  new  quarters.  But  afterwards 
a  secret  despatch  arrived,  directing  that  a 
company  should  leave  the  castle  after  night- 
fall, and  proceed  through  the  southern  coast, 
so  as  to  arrive  at  Tregarth  about  dawn,  and 
there  to  arrest  Eichard  Lascare,  with  whose 
residence  the  officer  in  command  had  been 
previously  made  acquainted. 

The  success  of  this  arrangement  has  been 
already   described.     The   friends    of    Lascare 
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were  baffled,  and  the  unfortunate  smuggler 
was  lodged  in  the  county  gaol. 

The  position  occupied  by  Edith  Lascare  in 
the  hamlet  of  Tregarth  was  rather  equivocal. 
She  was  an  exotic  planted  in  an  uncongenial 
soil. 

The  native  matrons  had  never  forgiven  her 
for  supplanting  the  damsels  of  their  own  com- 
munity, and  she  had  never  sought  to  establish 
herself  in  their  favourable  opinion  by  any 
superfluous  attentions  on  her  part.  The  supe- 
riority of  her  tastes,  her  education,  and  the 
information  she  had  acquired  by  reading  and 
by  her  association  with  Lucy  Weston,  had 
caused  a  disinclination  to  cultivate  the  friend- 
ship of  her  neighbours. 

When  Richard  was  on  shore  no  visitor  was 
wanted,  and  when  the  waves  of  tlie  Channel 
rolled  between  them,  her  own  cultivated  mind 
was  a  sufficient  companion. 

There  were  only  a  few  who  now  and  then 
visited  Edith  ;  and,  strange  to  say,  although 
she  was  in  the  bloom  of  life,  they  were  the 
more  matronly  of  the  neighbourhood  who  felt 
most  pleasure  in  her  society,  and  frequently 
spent  the  winter  evenings  by  her  fireside. 

Among  the   few  who  occasionally   relieved 
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tliG  iiioiiotoiiy  of  Iier  life  was  Maiy,  the  wife  of 
old  John  Spillar.  This  worthy  couple  liad 
never  been  blessed  witli  a  progeny,  and  for 
that  reason  it  is  probable  that  their  paternal 
aifection  rested  in  the  first  place  on  Richard 
Lascare,  and,  for  Eichard's  sake,  on  Edith  his 
wife.  It  is  certain  that  next  to  his  own  energy 
and  ability,  Lascare  owed  his  rise  in  life  to  the 
recommendation  of  John  Spillar. 

In  all  her  troubles  Edith  went  to  this  worthy 
couple  for  relief.  The  more  she  revealed  her 
hopes,  and  fears  to  them,  the  more  she  wanted 
their  sympathy  and  advice,  the  more  their 
afection  inclined,  and  the  greater  was  their 
desire  ''to  temper  the  wind  to  the  shorn 
lamb." 

The  violence  of  Edith's  grief  was  over,  and 
it  liad  given  place  to  a  settled  dejection.  This 
was  what  Lucy  expected  when  she  left  Tre- 
gartli ;  and  she  and  Mary  Spillar  had  taken 
-counsel  together,  and  they  both  agreed  that 
Edith  nmst  not  be  left  alone.  The  chiefs  a>lso 
of  the  smuggling  community  conceived  it  their 
duty  not  only  to  use  every  exertion  in  behalf 
of  Dick,  but,  as  they  said,  ''to  take  care  of 
Dick's  Avife,  and  not  to  depute  her  guardian- 
ship to  a  hireling." 
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Mary  Spillar — all  in  Tregarth  were  called 
by  tlicir  Cliristian  names,  except  the  Doctor 
and  tlie  Banker — now  took  charge  of  Edith. 

If  one  had  not  knov>ai  that  this  specimen  of 
ancient  days  Avas  the  wife  of  her  hnsbandj  she 
might  have  been  taken  for  his  sister,  so  much 
they  resembled  each  other.  She  was  tall,  and 
jDcrfectly  erect,  had  a  dark,  clear  complexion, 
and  the  expression  of  her  comitenance  was  a 
model  of  benevolence.  Her  white  cap,  which 
in  those  days  was  called  the  mob  shape,  was 
adorned  with  a  double  frill.  Her  shoulders 
and  breast  were  covered  Avith  clear  white 
muslin.  Her  corset  was  high  and  long,  and  so 
stiff,  that  it  was  difficult  to  bend  in  it,  having 
been  the  invention  of  a  period  antecedent  to 
the  whalebone  era.  Her  low-bodied  dress, 
extreme  in  length  of  waist,  and  less  expansive 
in  skirt  tlian  the  present  mode,  was  composed 
of  brown  stuff,  except  on  especial  occasions, 
when  it  was  varied  by  black  silk.  A  pair  of 
silver  buckles  adorned  her  square-toed  shoes, 
the  precious  metal  denoting  a  quality  above 
the  conmion. 

Stiff  and  stately  was  the  gait  of  Mary 
Spillar.  She  looked  like  one  who  had  never 
been  young,  and  who  would  never  grow  older ; 
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and,  although  she  seemed  a  staid  woman 
twenty  years  before,  her  placid  and  kindly 
countenance  made  her  an  agreeable  com- 
panion. 

She  could  tell  the  pedigrees  of  the  families 
that  once  occupied  the  various  mansions  of  the 
neighbourhood.  She  could  relate  the  dark 
deeds  of  some,  and  the  benevolence  of  others. 
She  had  known  the  rough  old  squires,  who 
spent  their  da^^s  in  hunting,  and  their  nights 
in  carousals.  She  knew  why  some  of  them 
could  not  rest  in  their  graves,  but  always  came 
back  to  their  former  homes  in  the  silent  dark- 
ness of  the  night,  and  always  would  come. 
Deeds  of  villainy  executed  by  them  while 
alive  disturbed  their  repose,  or  cruel  tortures, 
inflicted  on  them  by  the  wicked,  induced  them 
to  revisit  the  scene  of  past  anguish  to  remind 
the  living  of  former  guilt. 

A  des2)airing  lover  had  thrown  himself  head- 
long from  Kellow  Cliff,  where,  at  stormy  mid- 
night, a  shrill  cry  might  still  be  heard ;  and  a 
maiden,  passing  fair,  shut  uj)  in  her  father's 
house  for  loving  a  knight  of  low  degree, 
having  pined  and  died,  again  swept  across 
the  apartment  on  the  anniversary  of  her 
decease. 

VOL.  III.  K 
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There  were  various  tales  of  young  ladies 
who  had  died  of  broken  hearts,  and  of  young 
gentlemen  whose  hard-hearted  fathers  had 
driven  them  from  their  homes,  never  to  return. 

In  the  winter  evenings,  sitting  by  the  tire- 
side,  the  aged  matron  would  sometimes  know, 
without  appearing  to  see  it,  that  the  silent  tear 
was  trickling  over  Edith's  face.  Then  she 
would  begin  a  tale  of  the  American  War,  or 
the  French  War,  or  some  desperate  struggle  of 
the  privateer,  startling  occurrences  unnoticed 
in  general  history,  but  related  to  her  by  those 
who  had  struggled  in  the  fight. 

It  was  in  one  of  those  long  evenings,  when 
Edith  was  brooding  over  the  image  of  Richard 
confined  in  a,  dark  cell,  and  no  one  to  whisper 
a  loving  word  to  him,  that  Mary  Spillar  felt  it 
necessary  to  call  off  her  attention. 

^'Did  you  ever  hear,  my  dear,  of  the  fight 
that  took  place  off  the  island  between  the 
French  fleet  and  the  Ardent?" 

''  Yes,  I  have  heard  my  mother  speak  of  it," 
said  Edith ;  ^^but  I  was  too  young  to  under- 
stand how  it  occurred,  or  what  was  the 
result." 

^^  Then,  my  dear,  I  can  tell  'ee  all  about  it, 
for  I  mind  it  as  if  it  wus  but  yesterday.     We 
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knawed  but  little  in  they  days  wliat  tlie  sliips 
was  sent  for,  nor  \vliere  they  wus  goin';  but 
we  learnt  more  about  the  wars  Avhen  the  men 
come  home  again.  Why,  bless  your  heart, 
there  wus  hardly  a  young  man  in  the  place. 
Some  wus  in  the  privateer,  some  v/us  aboard  of 
•men-' o- war,  and  some  in  the  French  prison. 
There  wus  some  worn-out  old  men,  and  some 
middle-aged  married  men,  but  they  wus  ver}^ 
few  altogether.  The  press-gang  carried  off 
all  tlie  young  men  to  be  found,  and  the 
miller  hisself  escaped  by  gittin'  up  the 
chimney. 

^^  Upon  the  morning  that  the  frigate  Ardent 
wus  comin'  down  channel,  we  wus  sittin' 
down  to  breakfast,  when  Willy  Marks  come  to 
our  house,  and  says,  ^  The  fleet 's  outside,  goin' 
east.' 

'^  There  wus  nothing  uncommon  in  that,  for 
they  was  goin'  and  comin'  all  the  year  round. 
Some  of  the  women  sometimes  went  out  to 
look  at  the  fleet  that  they  thought  their 
husbands  or  sons  mi^'ht  be  aboard.  So  we 
never  moved,  but  vfent  on  with  our  breakfast. 
I  wus  about  twelve  years  old,  and  my  two 
brothers  wus  younger. 

'  ^  A  few  minutes  after  that  we  hears  firin  o-. 
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That  didn't  frighten  us,  because  in  they  days 
there  wus  a  good  deal  of  firing  goin'  on. 
Sometimes  they  wus  salutin'  and  sometimes 
practisin. 

''  A  little  after  I  saw  father  listening  eagerly, 
and,  when  two  guns  went  off  together,  he- 
said,  ^  There 's  shot  in  they  guns.'  He  'd 
hardly  said  the  words,  when  some  one  come 
runnin^•  throuo^h  the  street,  shoutino^,  '  There  's. 
a  fight  outside  ! ' 

'^  Father  rose  from  the  table  in  a  moment,, 
and  darted  to  the  door.  Bare-headed  as  he 
wus,  he  run  to  the  hill.  The  two  buys  run  'd 
after.  I  was  sent  off  with  father's  hat,  but 
before  I  got  to  the  end  of  the  street,  I  saw 
mother  coming.  Now,  the  whole  street  was 
full  of  people,  some  runnin'  to  one  hill,  and 
some  to  another.  There  was  not  a  soul,  but 
the  bed-ridden,  left  in  Tregarth.  The  sharp 
firing — sometimes  two  or  three  guns  going  off 
together,  and  sometimes  a  whole  broadside — 
roused  everybody.  AA^ien  we  got  to  the  hill 
there  was  such  a  sight  as  made  every  heart 
tremble.  There  wus  ten  men-o'-war  with 
French  colours  flying,  and  one  English  frigate 
trying  to  dodge  her  way  through  'em." 

'^  But,"    said   Edith,  growing  interested  in 
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the  talcj    '^dld  not  the   man  say  that  it  was 
ihe  English  fleet  ?  " 

^^  He  thought  it  wiis,  my  dear,  for  they  had 
■come  into  the  Channel  in  the  night,  and  find- 
ing that  they  was  near  our  coast,  hoisted  the 
English  colours  ;  and  the  Ardent,  that  had  left 
Portsmouth  the  day  before,  took  'em  for  the 
English  fleet ;  but  as   soon  as  she  got  among 
'em,   the  English  flag  wus   hauled  down,    and 
the  French  flag  run    up.     They    spread   over 
miles  of  sea,  and  by  the  time  we  got  to  the 
hill,    the  frigate  wus   half-way   through    'em. 
She  kipt   as  far   off  from  the  French  as   she 
could,    and  the    men    said  the   cap'en   wus    a 
seaman,  whoever  he  wus  ;  for  if  it  wusn't  for 
their  numbers,  he  would  have  out-manoeuvred 
'em.     Often,  as  a  great  ship  wus  bearin'  down 
upon  her,   and  they  all   expected  a  broadside 
would  sink  her,   she  would  pass   before    their 
bows ;  and  before  they  could  git   their    guns 
to  bear,  except  their  chasers,  she  wus  far  away 
upon  another  tack.     She  fired  too  as  she  jDassed, 
but  she  paid  more  attention  to  sailing.    By  this 
time  the    hills  wus  lined  with   people.       You 
could   see    'em   with   the   spy-glass   all  along 
the  coast.     AVhen   the    big    shij^s   neared   the 
little  craft,  not  a  word  wus  spoke,  everybody 
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trembled ;  and  when  she  sheered  away  from 
'em,  everybody  wus  delighted.  Every  man 
there  would  have  fought  to  save  her,  and 
woman  too,  for  that  matter,  if  there  had  bin 
a  chance." 

^'  Why  didn't  she  strike  her  flag,"  said  Edith, 
with  such  odds  against  her  ?  " 

^'  Because  she  wus  bound  to  a  foreign  station, 
with  imj^ortant  despatches  for  the  English  fleet. 
Besides,  in  they  days  an  Englishman  would  as 
soon  die  as  be  taken  by  the  French.  How- 
somever,  the  cap'en  wus  a  brave  man,  and 
he  'd  got  as  brave  a  crew.  She  couldn't  sail 
for  the  coast  because  the  wind  wus  against 
her,  and  some  of  the  French  ships  wus  between 
her  and  the  land.  She  wus  going  on,  and 
there  seemed  a  chance  of  escaj^e.  She  had 
left  the  greater  part  of  the  fleet  behind,  but 
they  followed  her.  The  others  wus  closing 
upon  her,  and  she  hadn't  the  sea-room  that 
she  had  before.  In  passing  one,  she  was 
running  into  the  teeth  of  another.  We  could 
see  that  some  of  her  sails  wus  shattered,  and 
the  heavy  guns  of  the  big  ships  had  told  -apon 
her.  She  liad  passed  one,  and  took  some  slanting 
shots ;  but  now  another  great  mountain  bore 
down   upon   her,    and   before  she  could  tack, 
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poured  a  full  broadside  into  lier.  That  wus 
the  finishing  blow.  Bit  by  bit  we  saAV  the 
hull  growing  less,  and  then — a  heavy  plunge  ! 
down  she  went,  head  foremost,  with  her 
colours  flying  at  the  main  !  There  wus  a  loud 
shriek  from  the  women,  and  the  men  ground 
their  teeth  with  grief  and  rage.  In  two 
minutes  the  sea  washed  over  the  place  as 
before,  and  not  a  ripple  told  where  two 
hundred  men  had  perished.  The  French  fleet 
bore  away  for  Cherbourg.  The  people  slowly 
left  the  hills,  and  went  sorrowful  to  their 
homes.  There  was  mourning  that  day  at 
Tregarth  for  the  two  hundred  brave  men  that 
had  perished  before  our  eyes." 
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CHAPTER  X. 

One  evening,  after  the  capture  of  Lascare,  and 
while  Edith  was  under  the  guardianship  of 
Mary  Spillar,  she  said, — 

^^  Wliat  do  you  think  they  will  do  with 
Richard  ?  " 

^'  I  don't  know,  I  'm  sure,  my  dear,"  replied 
her  com23anion  ;  '^  but  I  wish  Ned  Allen  had 
gone  dov/n  in  the  frigate." 

^^  But  if  Ned  Allen  has  not  gone  down, 
what  then  ? "  said  Edith,  looking  into  Mary 
Spillar's  face,  and  trying  to  read  there  what 
the  other  might  be  unwilling  to  tell. 

Just  at  this  time  there  was  a  gentle  knocking 
at  the  door,  and  it  was  a  relief  to  the  old  lady 
to  be  able  to  turn  away,  and  escape  from  a 
painful  reply.  She  opened  the  door,  but  the 
hatch  that  stood  in  front  of  it  remained  closed, 
that  an  intrusion  might  be  prevented  if  thought 
desirable. 

On    ojDcning  the   door  her  eye   caught  the 
countenance   of   a   man   who   was    personally 
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known  to  her,  Init  whoso  general  character- 
istics had  not  obtained  her  approvaL 

He  was  a  spare,  pale-faced  man  of  the  middle 
height.  His  thin,  grey  locks  hung  to  liis 
shoulders.  He  looked  a  man  of  an  in-door  occu- 
pation, and  of  frugal  diet.  There  was  meek- 
ness and  submission  both  in  his  tone  and 
manner.  His  dress  was  singular,  not  from 
choice,  but  because  it  had  been  made  for  one 
generation,  and  was  doing  duty  in  another. 
He  wore  a  low  hat,  with  round  crown  and  wide 
brim.  His  brown  cloth  coat,  of  coarse  but 
.strong  material,  resembled  that  of  a  Quaker, 
except  that  it  was  somewhat  broader  in  the 
skirt,  and  the  front  was  adorned  with  a  row 
-of  metal  buttons,  large  and  white.  His  vest 
and  breeches  were  of  the  same  material  as  the 
coat,  and  his  hose  were  of  the  dusky  hue  of 
the  homesjDun  wool.  His  hob-nailed  shoes, 
of  thick,  coarse  leather,  fastened  by  large 
white  buckles,  seemed  rather  to  protect  his 
feet  than  to  adorn  them ;  but  were  adapted, 
in  unison  with  his  other  habiliments,  for 
lengthened  wear. 

In  one  of  John  Wesley's  open-air  assemblies, 
when  that  laborious  divine  visited  Cornwall, 
was  the  man  whose   external   appearance   we 
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liavG  attempted  to  describe.  He  was  deeply 
affected  by  the  earnest  eloquence  of  that 
celebrated  preacher,  and,  on  his  return  to 
his  native  village,  he  studied  the  Scrip- 
tures for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether 
the  nev\r  religion  that  he  had  heard  ex- 
pounded was  that  taught  by  the  Apostle  to 
the  Gentiles. 

It  is  no  libel  to  say  new  religion ;  for  the 
truth,  as  now  taught  in  our  parish  churches, 
was  promulgated  at  that  time  from  country 
pulpits,  as  a  rare  exception. 

Whether  tlie  count}^  in  which  Tregarth  is 
situated  was  singularly  unfortunate  at  this 
period  we  are  unable  to  say.  We  fear  it  was 
not,  for  our  inquiries  lead  to  the  belief  that 
it  partook  of  the  general  decadence ;  but  a 
more  lamentable  condition  of  the  pavstorate 
could  scarcely  exist. 

In  a  semicircle  of  j^arishes,  extending  from 
shore  to  shore  around  Tregarth,  were  the 
following  idiosyncrasies : — 

On  the  western  side  was  a  clergyman  of  a 
highly  respectable  county  family,  a  gentle- 
man by  birth,  education,  and  deportment, 
and  independent  of  his  stipend,  in  affluent  cir- 
cumstances. 
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His   tithes     were    uiif^rudoino'lv    13 aid,    for 

O  O         O    ^'  a.  ^ 

they  were  estimated  at  a  moderate  calculation, 
and  lie  himself  was  personally  respected. 
We  have  stated  the  credit  side  of  the  account, 
and  must  now  show  the  j^roceeds  of  his  priestly- 
office. 

He  preached  obedience  to  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments, he  taught  the  duty  of  man  to 
man,  obedience  to  the  laws,  and  reverence 
to  the  Creator.  In  a  variety  of  sermons,  and 
by  the  explanation  of  various  texts,  he  taught 
three  thino^s,  and  he  tauc^ht  notliin£5:  more. 
He  received  his  tithes  as  his  parishioners  coukl 
conveniently  pay  them,  and  was  kind  to  the 
poor ;  he  baptized,  married,  and  buried  them. 
What  more  did  they  want  ? 

The  next  sjDCcimen  was  not  so  genial.  He 
was  retiring  and  morose ;  was  laid  up  with 
the  gout  all  the  year  round,  and  emj^loyed 
a  drunken  curate  to  preach  for  him  to  his 
parishioners. 

The  third  was  a  gourmand,  who  dreamt  of 
nothing  but  the  j)leasures  of  the  table.  All 
the  delicacies  of  the  seasons,  as  the  years  rolled 
round,  furnished  his  board ;  and  the  choicest 
port  and  Madeira  followed  the  substantial 
repast. 
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On  the  announcement  of  dinner — for  Avliich 
lie  was  always  prepared — he  rose  from  his 
seat,  at  the  same  time  commencing  the  grace ; 
and  he  so  timed  his  words  and  footsteps 
as  to  arrive  at  the  dining-room  at  the  same 
moment  tliat  he  had  conchided  his  spiritual 
labours,  and  took  his  chair  on  pronouncing 
^^  Amen." 

He  was  fat,  his  horses  were  fat,  and  his  old 
servants  w^ere  fat.  The  whole  parsonage  Avas 
reeking  with  tallow. 

As  a  private  gentleman,  he  was  much 
respected  ;  he  was  a  justice  of  the  peace  and 
an  honourable  man,  but,  if  any  went  to  heaven 
from  his  parish,  it  was  w^ithout  the  spiritual 
aid  of  their  pastor. 

Then  follow^ed  a  bachelor,  who  devoted  his 
time  to  his  glebe  and  his  garden.  His  spiritual 
duties  were  closed  with  the  Sunday,  and  he 
never  troubled  himself  after  about  sinner  or 
saint.  Good,  worthy  man  he  was,  lenient  in 
tithes  and  benevolent  to  mankind.  He  sought 
neither  the  favour  of  the  great  nor  the  apj^lause 
of  the  poor,  satisfied  with  the  simplicity 
of  Arcadian  life  and  the  retirement  of  a  parish 
priest. 

The   next   was   a  Doctor  of  Divinity — and 
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a  very  silly  one.  He  quarrelled  with  his 
parishioners,  and  was  held  in  utter  contempt. 
His  sermons  were  most  frequently  on  charity, 
which  he  understood  to  be  alms-o^iving' :  but 
he  was  a  cold-hearted  discijDle  of  the  principles 
he  jDrofessed. 

The  Chiu'ch  was  in  these  circumstances 
when  John  Wesley  visited  Cornwall. 

They  are  days  gone  by,  but  history  should 
tell  the  naked  truth.  The  immediate  suc- 
cessors were  of  various  types,  but  the  present 
incumbents  are  learned,  pious,  hard-working 
servants  of  the  Church,  who  have  nothing 
in  common  with  the  pastors  of  the  olden  time 
but  the  sacred  office  they  fill. 

It  was  a  new  religion  that  John  Wesley 
taught — new  to  Philip  Slade.  He  became  a 
disciple  of  the  great  reformer,  and  afterwards, 
unaided  by  the  symj)athy  of  any,  and  amidst 
much  reproach,  announced  his  new  con- 
victions. 

He  was  unlike  the  Puritan,  whose  restless 
spirit  can  brook  no  infliction,  and  his  zeal 
exceeded  that  of  the  Quaker.  The  mildness 
and  gentleness  of  his  disposition  surpassed 
anything  that  had  ever  been  known.  It  must 
have  been  naturally  of  the   sweetest   mouldy. 
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rendered  still  more  lovely  by  the  influence 
of  religion. 

He  could  read  and  write,  vvdiicli  in  liis 
jDOsition  at  that  time  were  rare  accomplish- 
ments ;  and  when,  by  dint  of  attentive  study 
of  the  Bible,  he  felt  enabled  to  do  so,  he 
preached  to  the  people  in  the  open  air. 

This  was  a  monstrous  innovation.  That 
an  illiterate  man  should  attempt  to  preach — 
should  take  upon  himself  the  duties  of  the 
clergy — should  preach  without  a  book — in 
the  open  fields,  or  on  the  village  green — w^as 
unb(  arable ! 

It  pleased  the  parson — it  pleased  the  squire — 
to  baffle  this  pretension.  He  was  insulted, 
scoffed  at,  mocked.  'Prentice  boys  were 
encouraged  to  pelt  him  with  eggs,  and  some- 
times with  heavier  material,  and  he  was 
frequently  driven  from  the  hedge  or  the  hillock 
he  had  mounted;  but  he  never  returned 
railing  for  railing,  and,  when  he  found  his 
efforts  to  preach  ineffectual,  he  quietly  retired, 
hoping  that  '^  the  Lord  would  forgive  them,'' 
and  thanking  God  that  ^^  he  was  thought 
worthy  to  suffer." 

Knowing  by  heart  a  large  portion  of  the 
Bible,    and   not   troubling  himself  about  con- 
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iroversial  subjects,  lie  found  many  listeners. 
After  a  time  lie  added  prayer  and  singing 
to  his  services,  and  the  sincerity  and  zeal 
of  the  man,  and  the  truthfulness  and  simplicity 
of  his  discourses,  brought  him  many  adherents. 
A  society  was  formed — a  chapel  was  built ; 
and  radiating  from  that  centre,  the  new  reli- 
•gion,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  the  restored 
religion,  pervaded  the  country  around.  Soon 
every  parish  had  its  meeting-house,  and  the 
good  old  man  lived  to  see  the  accomplishment 
of  many  a  prayer — ^'  that  His  people  might 
sit  under  their  own  vine,  and  worship  under 
their  own  fig-tree."  This  remarkable  nmn 
was  the  village  tailor ;  and,  if  the  Almighty 
intended  that  a  great  work  should  be  done, 
He  selected  the  weakest  instrument  for  His 
purpose. 

The  timid  knock  of  the  preacher  brought 
Mary  Spillar  to  the  door ;  and  the  pale,  meek 
face  of  this  harbinger  of  Methodism  met  the 
gaze  of  the  antiquated  old  lady,  with  a  subdued 
aspect.  He  was  by  no  means  assured  that 
his  visit  would  be  well  received ;  and  the  stern 
countenance  af  Mary  Spillar,  who  despised 
any  diversion  from  established  usage  in  matters 
of  religion,  was  not  encouraging. 
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^•Wliat  do  you  please  to  want?"  slie  in- 
quired. 

''  May  I  be  permitted,  Mrs.  Spillar,  to  see 
the  wife  of  Richard  Lascare  ?  "  said  the  quaint 
old  man,  in  tremulous  tones. 

'^No,  uncle  Philip"  (he  was  known  by  that 
name),  '^  it  isn't  convenient  now.  Richard's 
wife  is  in  great  trouble." 

'^  And  it  is  on  that  account,"  said  the  good 
man,  ^^  that  I  came  to  see  her.  If  you  will 
be  so  good  as  to  say  that  I  have  a  message 
for  her,  j^erhaps  she  will  not  refuse  to  see 
me. 

On  this  the  old  lady  returned  to  Edith, 
and  informed  her  that  '^  Uncle  Philip,  the 
old  preacher,''  wanted  to  see  her. 

^'  I  don't  much  like  to  see  strangers  now," 
said  Edith;  '^but  the  old  man  doesn't  mean 
any  harm.     Let  him  come  in." 

When  he  had  entered,  and  at  Edith's  request 
had  seated  himself,  he  apologized,  in  his 
humble  manner,  for  the  intrusion,  and  looked 
deprecatingly  at  Edith's  friend. 

''Woe  to  me,"  he  said,  ''if  I  do  not  do 
my  Master's  work.  I  have  heard  of  your 
calamity,  and  I  've  brought  a  message  from 
above ;  and   I   dare  not  lay  my  head  on  the 
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pillow  until  that  message  is  delivered.  While 
I  lay  last  night,  thinking  of  your  distress,  the 
many  precious  23romises  that  God  has  sent  to 
you  came  to  my  mind,  and  now  I  am  come, 
by  His  command,  to  deliver  them." 

^'  I  know  that  your  intentions  are  very 
good,''  said  Editli ;  V^  but  it  is  for  the  fate 
of  my  poor  husband  that  I  am  in  trouble." 

''  I  know  it  is,"  said  Philip,  ^^  and  I  have  no 
doubt  your  husband's  trouble  is  for  his  poor 
wife ;  and  God  can  help  you  both.  '  Come 
unto  me,'  He  saith,  ^  all  ye  that  are  weary  and 
heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest. 
Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of  me, 
for  mv  yoke  is  easy,  and  my  burden  is 
light.'" 

'^  Oh  !  my  good  man,"  said  Edith,  ^'  if  my 
j)rayers  will  do  him  any  good  they  are  not 
wantini2^." 

''  I  am  glad  to  hear,"  said  the  old  man, 
^'  that  you  have  begun  to  ask  God  to  help 
you;  but  3^ou  must  pray,  whatever  may 
happen,  that  His  will  be  done." 

Poor  Edith  felt  instantly  the  meaning  of 
the  words,  and  the  tears  burst  forth  and 
streamed  down  her  sorrow-stricken  counte- 
nance. 

VOL.  III.  L 
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^'  I  cairt  pray  like  that ! "  she  cried,  wringing 
lier  hands  ;   '^  I  can't  pray  like  that ! " 

The  old  man  himself  could  not  restrain 
his  tears.  He  knew  it  was  a  hard  lesson 
— a  lesson  that  God  himself  must  teach ; 
but  he  also  knew  that,  if  prayers  were  to 
be  of  any  avail,  it  was  one  that  must  be 
learnt. 

When  Edith  became  more  composed  he 
said,  ^' We  must  try  to  believe  that  God  will 
do  what  is  best,  and  ask  Him  to  grant  our 
prayers,  if  it  be  His  will." 

After  some  further  conversation,  and  assuring 
her  that  all  things  would  work  together  for 
good  if  we  would  trust  in  the  Almighty,  he 
rose  to  depart ;  and  Edith,  looking  at  him 
Avith  reverence,  requested  him  to  call  again, 
because  she  felt  so  much  the  better  for  seeing 
him.  Even  Mary  Spillar  was  subdued,  and  con- 
ducted the  man  of  God  to  the  door  mth  more 
urbanity  than  slie  received  him. 

He  said  he  would  certainly  call  again,  and 
he  would  pray  that,  if  it  was  His  will,  she 
might  be  relieved  from  all  her  trouble. 

The  unsurpliced  priest — unauthorized  and 
unpaid,  with  more  religion  in  him  than  was  in 
half  the  saints  in  the  calendar — took  his  leave, 
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and  waded  homewards  through  miles  of  dirt, 
to  liis  hmuble  cot. 

''  I  am  srlad  you  allowed  him  to  come  in," 
said  Edith,  after  he  was  gone.  '^I  feel  so 
much  better  now." 

''  If  you  are  better,  my  dear,  I  'm  glad  of  it, 
too,  though  I  very  nearly  shut  the  door  in  his 
face.'' 

''  How  beautiful  he  looked,"  said  Edith, 
^' when  he  said,  ^  His  ways  are  ways  of  plea- 
santness, and  all  His  j^aths  are  peace.'  " 

''  If  you  talk  in  that  way,"  said  Mary 
Spillar,  '^I  shall  begin  to  think  you're  gettin' 
ill  again.  How  can  an  old  man,  with  his  eyes 
sunk  in  his  face,  and  nose  and  chin  sharp 
with  leanness,  with  hardly  a  bit  of  flesh  inside 
his  pale  cheeks, — how  can  you  say  he  looked 
beautiful  ?  " 

^^I  looked  at  him,"  said  Edith,  '^  while  he 
was  speaking  those  cheering  words,  and  the 
expression  of  his  countenance  was  that  of 
peaceful  joy.  I  shall  never  forget  his  heavenly 
face." 

''  The  last  time  I  saw  him,"  said  Mary 
Spillar,  '^he  was  preaching  on  the  quay.  He 
kipt  his  hat  on  because  it  wus  cold,  and  the 
buys  pelted  him  with  fish  heads^  and  knocked 
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liis  hat  off.  The  people  laughed,  and  the  old 
man  himself  smiled,  and  said,  ^  he  would  speak 
to  'em  without  a  hat,  for  he  had  only  one, 
and  couldn't  afford  to  have  it  injured.'  Will 
Bunco  got  into  a  passion,  and  told  the  buys 
that,  if  they  pelted  him  any  more,  he  'd  duck 
'em  under  water.  But  uncle  Philip  desired 
that  he  wouldn't  do  any  harm  to  'em,  for  they 
wusn't  very  bad  buys,  as  they  didn't  throw 
anything  very  hard,  and,  as  they  got  older, 
they'd  knaw  better.  I  don't  knaw  any 
harm  of  the  man  for  my  part,  only  I  don't 
like  his  preaching  ways ;  but  I  must  say, 
if  he  never  comes  to  Tregarth  any  more,  he 
did  good  for  Tom  Garrett,  and  more  good 
for  his  wife  and  family.  Tom  spent  a  good 
23art  of  his  wages  in  the  public-house,  and 
wus  the  greatest  swearer  of  a  very  bad  set. 
Now  he  spends  his  evenings  at  home,  and  his 
wife  and  family  have  got  something  to  eat  and 
something  to  wear.  But  Tom  might  a  done 
better  before,  for  he  heard  a  plenty  of  good 
sermons  from  the  paason.  Howsomever,  a 
good  many  hears  preaching  ujDon  the  quay 
that  don't  go  to  church,  but  that 's  their  own 
fault." 

By  the  time  that  uncle  Philip  called  again^ 
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Edith  had  learned  to  say  ''  Thy  will  be  done" 
to  her  own  great  comfort,  and  to  the  inexpres- 
sible delight  of  the  ancient  Methodist.  She 
wrote  to  Richard,  asking  him  to  submit  him- 
self to  the  will  of  God,  and  stating  how  com- 
posed she  felt  since  she  had  been  able  to  trust 
in  Him. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

A  SHOET  time  after  the  occurrences  related  in 
the  last  chapter,  while  Edith  was  still  weak, 
but  her  mind  much  relieved  in  consequence  of 
the  direction  given  to  it  by  the  lessons  of  uncle 
Philip,  Mary  SjDillar  was  making  very  minute 
inquiries  on  the  subject  of  her  health. 

^^I  sleejD  better  now,"  said  Edith,  ^^and  I 
feel  stronger." 

^^  Then,  if  you  feel  better,  my  dear,"  said 
the  old  lady,  ^^I've  got  something  to  tell  'ee. 
I  've  had  a  letter  from  Miss  Weston,  and  in 
that  was  another  letter  for  you,  which  I  must 
give  'ee  if  you'm  tolerable  composed — that 
was  the  word — tolerable  composed,  What  a 
lovely  young  lady  that  is !  She  speaks  of  you, 
my  dear,  as  if  you  wus  a  child.  I  s'pose  she  's 
a  good  deal  older  than  you  be  ?" 

^^  Oh,  no,"  said  Edith,  ^'  she  is  only  twelve 
months  older.  But  she  ahvays  was  so  con- 
siderate and  thoughtful,  and  I  was  always 
impulsive  and  wilful." 
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'^Well,"  said  Mrs.  Spillar,  ''hers  is  one  of 
tliey  pretty  faces  that  never  grows  old ;  and  a 
body  can't  tell  what  age  to  call  'em.  Any- 
how, she  's  got  a  old  head  'pun  her  shoulders. 
She  thinks  that  you  'm  no  more  to  have  your 
own  way  than  an  infant  child,  I  can  tell  'ee. 
Says  she,  'Mrs.  Spillar,'  says  she,  'that  girl' — 
she  calls  you  a  girl  still,  my  dear — '  that  girl 
will  throw  her  life  away  if  you  are  not 
careful.' — 'How  so?'  says  I. — '  Wiy,'  says 
she,  'if  Edith  thinks  that  anything  can  be 
done  for  her  husband,  she  '11  think  no  more  of 
her  own  life  than  of  a  spider's  web.'  Here  's 
the  letter ;  but  don't  'ee  git  into  a  fluster  about 
it.  I  think  I  know  what  the  letter  's  about. 
Uncle  Philip  said  one  good  thing,  if  he  said 
nothing  else, — '  Wait  God's  own  time.'  " 

Edith  took  the  letter,  and  read  as  follows  : — 

"My  dear  Edith, — You  will  receive  this 
througli  our  kind  friend  Mrs.  Spillar.  I  did 
not  w^ish  you  to  be  troubled  with  anything 
relating  to  myself  until  you  w^ere  so  far  reco- 
vered that  the  perusal  of  it  would  not  be 
wearisome  to  you;  and,  at  the  same  time,  I 
feel  that  you  will  be  anxious  to  know^  what 
course  events  are  taking  in  my  little  world. 
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^^In  the  first  place,  we  liave  changed  our 
residencCj  and  occupy  a  smaller  house  nearer 
the  sea.  It  is  more  comfortable  than  the  old 
one,  although,  in  passing  tliat,  I  have  some 
painful  recollections  of  the  happy  days  I  have 
spent  there.  The  rooms  are  fewer  and  smaller, 
and  old  Rachel,  who  is  now  our  only  servant, 
will  have  less  labour.  I  have  sometimes 
offered  to  assist  her,  for  we  must  accommodate 
ourselves  to  our  altered  circumstances,  but  she 
will  not  permit  it.  However,  I  take  care 
that  lier  work  shall  not  be  heavier  than  it 
need  be. 

^'I  told  my  father  that  George  Millett  had 
renewed  his  application  to  be  allowed  to  visit 
me,  and  I  entreated  his  approval.  He  has 
granted  my  request  so  far  as  not  to  prohibit 
him,  but  he  perfectly  understands  what  may 
be  expected  to  follow.  He  had  a  severe 
contest  with  himself,  but  his  affection  for  his 
daughter  conquered  at  last. 

^'I  then  wrote  to  George,  who  came  here 
the  following  day.  I  introduced  him  to  my 
father,  who  had  never  seen  him  before.  They 
conversed  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  and,  to  my 
delight,  their  disagreement  on  the  public 
questions  of  tlie  day  was  very  unimportant. 
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^'  The  characters  of  our  statesmen,  and  the 
measures  proposed,  were  chiefly  discussed; 
and  the  strong  admiration  that  George  enter- 
tains for  Canning  pleased  my  father  very 
much.  He  made  a  good  impression,  and  I 
think  they  parted  with  mutual  admiration. 

^^  You  know,  my  dear,  what  nonsense  these 
young  men  talk  to  us  poor,  silly  women,  and 
that  what  would  be  insufferable  and  nauseating 
in  some,  is  pleasant  and  charming  in  others. 
I  don't  know  the  cause.  The  words  and  the 
sentiments  are  the  same,  but  we  should  be 
inclined  to  banish  one  to  the  mad-house  for 
the  gibberish  that  is  agreeable,  and  even 
intoxicating,  in  another. 

^'  Wliether  it  was  because  his  interview  with 
my  father  passed  off  so  agreeably,  or  whether, 
in  his  new  character  as  an  accepted  lover, 
Georore  felt  unbounded  freedom  in  the  use  of 
his  tongue,  I  do  not  know ;  but  after  ex- 
hausting a  long  catalogue  of  the  names  of  all 
the  prettiest  birds — I  think  he  must  be  a  great 
ornithologist — he  called  me  his  queen. 

''  I  said,  '  George  Millett,  do  you  mean 
that  ?' — He  said,  ^  Yes'  ;  and  that  there  was  no 
command  that  I  would  impose  upon  him  that 
he  would  not  perform. — '  Then,'    said  I,   '  do 
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you  go  to  Launceston  to-morrow  morning,  and 
see  Richard  Lascare,  and  bring  me  word  how 
he  is,  and  how  he  fares.  Obtain  a  letter  from 
your  father,  which,  he  being  a  magistrate,  will 
gain  an  easy  admittance.' 

^'  I  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say  that  the 
chance  of  being  of  service  to  you  gave  him 
great  pleasure.  He  faithfully  fulfilled  my 
commands,  and  brought  me  information  that 
Eichard  is  well,  and  that  he  is  made  as  com- 
fortable as  circumstances  will  allow.  The 
governor,  who  is  a  grey-headed  old  man,  with 
a  kind  heart,  sends  him  dinner  from  his  own 
table  every  day.  You  have  powerful  friends, 
my  dear,  or  he  would  not  dare  do  it. 

^'  But  now  I  come  to  the  most  important 
part  of  my  epistle,  and,  indeed,  to  the  sub- 
stance of  my  long  letter.  Richard  longs  to  see 
his  wife,  and  I  have  delayed  the  information 
from  a  fear  that  you  would  not  be  able  to  bear 
the  journey. 

^^  Come  here  the  first  fine  day,  and  stay 
with  us.  George  will  come,  any  day  that  we 
may  appoint,  with  his  father's  carriage,  and 
will  take  you  and  myself  to  Launceston.  Do 
not  allow  the  prospect  of  the  journey  to  excite 
you  too  much,  and  let  Mr.   and  Mrs.   Spillar 
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arrange  everything  for  you.     My  father  and 
Eachel  send  their  kindest  love,  and,  hoping  to 
see  you  in  a  day  or  two, 
''  I  am 

^^  Yours  very  affectionately, 

^'  Lucy  Weston." 

Wlien  Edith  had  finished  the  reading  of  this 
letter  she  looked  at  Mary  Spillar. 

^^  Then  I  shall  see  him  at  last,"  she  said. 

Mary  Spillar  sat  knitting  busily,  with  her 
eyes  fixed  on  the  needles,  as  if  she  was 
attending  with  the  greatest  diligence  to  her 
occupation  ;  but  in  reality  she  was  watching 
the  effect  of  the  letter,  \yhen  the  reading 
was  finished,  she  thought  it  better  to  let  the 
outburst  have  its  scope. 

Edith  now  fixed  her  glistening  eyes  on  the 
fireplace,  but  was  concentrating  all  her  thoughts 
on  this  new  turn  of  events.  At  length  she 
said, — ^'  Why  don't  you  ask  me  what  is  in  the 
letter?" 

^^  Because,  my  dear,  I  suppose  I  know 
already." 

^'  Then  how  could  you  leave  me  a  minute 
without  the  knowledge  that  I  coidd  see 
Richard,"    said   Edith,    casting,    at   the   same 
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time,  a  look  of  rejiroacli  on  her  aged 
friend. 

Mary  Spillar  knitted  on  with  cahnness, 
having  the  appearance  of  one  who  expected 
an  accusation,  but  made  no  reply. 

The  silent,  placid  equanimity  of  the  old 
lady  was  a  grave  rebuke.  Edith  rose  from 
her  seat,  and,  with  the  tears  still  glistening  on 
her  eyelids,  cast  her  arms  around  the  neck 
of  her  aged  friend,  and  begged  her  for- 
giveness. 

''  I  am  not  myself.  Don't  think  a  moment 
on  what  I  have  said." 

^'  I  will  forgive  you,"  said  Mrs.  Sjiillar,  ^'  if 
you  will  sit  down  and  talk  with  me  about  the 
kindness  of  Miss  Weston." 

'^  Oh,  you  are  all  too  kind  to  me,  and  I  am 
most  ungrateful.  Lucy  is  very  kind ;  and 
now  I  see  why  she  wrote  a  long  letter,  and 
only  let  me  have  the  news  by  bits.  I  must 
get  ready  at  once  for  my  journey  to-morrow." 

^'You  must  do  no  such  thing,  my  dear. 
'Tis  all  arranged.  John  went  down  to  the 
quay  this  morning,  and  told  the  men  he 
wanted  two  of  'em  to-morrow  to  take  a  boat  to 
Pen  with  with  Dick's  wife,  who  was  going  to 
.see  her  husband.     They  all  wanted  to  go,  and 
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John  said  the}'  slionld  toss  for  it,  and  they 
did.  Ned  Crabb  and  Jem  Oliver  will  pull  the 
boat.  You  mustn't  be  making  any  prepara- 
tions. John  will  go  with  you,  and  we  will 
manage  everything.  I  can't  help  saying  I 
love  that  young  lady  from  my  heart." 

The  anticipated  journey,  and  the  hope  of 
seeing  Richard,  prevented  any  sound  sleep, 
and  Edith  longed  for  the  morning  as  a  child 
watches  for  the  dawn  that  is  to  fulfil  the 
promise  of  a  happy  day.  She  was  still  weak, 
but,  fearing  that  any  appearance  of  illness 
miglit  induce  her  friends  to  postpone  the 
journey,  she  put  forth  as  much  vigour  as  she 
could  assume. 

The  day  was  one  ©f  those  bright,  sunny 
November  days  that  you  always  feel  grateful 
for,  and  make  the  most  of,  because  you  think 
there  are  not  many  of  the  same  kind  to  follow\ 
It  was  as  clear  as  a  day  in  June,  and  the  air 
fresher  and  more  a<2:reeable. 

John  Spillar  and  his  little  crew  were  waiting 
on  the  quay  when  his  wdfe,  accompanied  by 
two  or  three  other  friends,  arrived  with  Edith 
at  the  boat,  and,  after  taking  an  affectionate 
farewell  of  her  kind  companions,  she  was 
seated   by  the    side   of    the  ancient    mariner,, 
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and  they  glided  off  on  the  smooth  and  glassy 
sea. 

All  nature  was  smiling  on  that  lovely  morn- 
ing, and  the  omen  inspired  the  youthful  wife 
with  hope. 

They  jiassed  the  rocky  headlands,  and  the 
beaches  with  their  shining  pebbles,  and  the 
island — the  once  happy  home.  Strangers  now 
occupied  the  homestead,  and  her  father  and 
mother  were  sleeping  in  the  churchyard  on 
the  top  of  the  lofty  cliff  they  were  passing. 
There  is  a  melancholy  regret  in  looking  at  the 
happy  home  of  your  youth,  that  is  yours  no 
longer. 

There  had  been  no  change  from  infancy  to 
womanhood,  but  the  last  few  fleeting  years 
had  left  her  without  kith  or  kin,  or  without 
any  knowledge  of  them. 

When  a  child  she  had  wondered  that  she 
had  no  uncles  and  aunts  as  other  little  girls; 
and  one  day,  when  she  was  older,  she  asked 
if  she  had  any  other  relations  than  those  she 
knew.  A  deep  sigh  followed  the  inquiry,  but 
no  answer.  With  the  curiosity  of  childhood, 
she  repeated  the  question,  and  the  pertinacity 
of  the  daughter  brought  tears  to  the  mother  s 
eye;    but  there   was   no   revelation,    and   she 
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was  requested  never  to  mention  the  subject 
again.  Nothing  more,  at  that  time,  was  said 
on  a  matter  that  seemed  to  be  only  productive 
of  painful  recollections.  But  years  after 
Mrs.  Pliinn  felt  that  she  was  leaving  the  world 
with"  a  wei<2:htA^  secret  on  her  mind,  and  she 
once  attempted  to  reveal  it  to  her  daughter, 
but  she  was  unable  to  complete  the  informa- 
tion, and  death  relieved  her  from  all  future 
trouble. 

The  boat  had  passed  the  island,  and  they 
were  now  going  by  the  last  headland,  border- 
ing on  the  harbour  of  Pen  with.  As  they 
neared  the  shore,  two  persons  were  seen 
walking  on  the  beach — an  elderly  gentleman 
and  a  lady.  They  were  not  long  in  dis- 
covering the  erect  but  wasted  form  of  Mr. 
Weston,  attended  by  his  daughter. 

^'  They  are  waiting  for  us,"  said  Edith. 
^'  Shall  we  land  on  the  beach  ?" 

^^  Certainly,"  was  the  reply;  and  the  boat 
was  turned  in  the  direction  of  those  waiting  on 
the  shore. 

The  old  gentleman,  with  tremulous  hand, 
assisted  her  to  land,  and  handed  her  to  Lucy, 
and  then  requested  Mr.  Spill ar  to  come  to  his 
house ;    but   the   old    sailor,    mistrusting    the 
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serenity   of   a   November   sky,   begged  to   be 
excused. 

The  boat  returned  again  to  Tregarth^ 
and  Edith  and  her  friends  proceeded  to 
the  residence  to  which  Mr.  Weston  had 
removed. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

The  highway  to  Cormvall  was  formerly 
through  the  ancient  borough  of  Launceston; 
for  travellers,  cbiven  by  the  length  of  the 
Tamar,  took  their  way  into  the  county  far  to 
the  north. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  castle  owes  its 
existence  to  this  narrow  entrance,  that  it 
might  be  used,  if  circumstances  required  it, 
as  a  formidable  barrier.  Here  also,  from  time 
immemorial,  was  the  county  gaol ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  new  prison  at  Bodmin  was 
constructed  to  enforce  the  discipline  that  is 
now  exacted,  for  lawless  noise  and  confusion 
is  still  designated  in  the  county  as  ''like  that 
of  Launceston  gaol." 

To  this  antique  prison  was  Lascare  con- 
ducted on  the  day  of  his  arrest.  The 
commander  of  the  troop  rode  up  to  inform 
him  that  he  had  seen  timely  assistance  arrive 
for  the  succom-  of  his  wife,  and  then  again 
took  up  his  position  in  the  rear. 

VOL.  III.  M 
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It  was  a  long  and  tedious  journeVj  and  the 
poor  sailor  had  time  to  reflect  on  the  charge 
of  wilful  murder  which,  he  was  informed,  the 
warrant  contained. 

For  the  first  few  days  he  suffered  all  the 
miseries  of  a  man  deserted  by  his  kind,  with 
a  fearful  doom  hanging  over  him.  The  con- 
sequence of  the  shock  to  his  sensitive  wife  also 
gave  him  great  anxiety. 

He  passed  his  days  in  gloom  and  his  nights 
in  anguish.  He  had  faced  death,  from  his 
boyhood,  without  fear,  but  it  was  not  in  the 
shape  that  now  threatened  him. 

The  deed  also  for  which  he  had  been  com- 
mitted had  now  a  different  aspect.  He  wished 
that  the  man  had  fallen  fighting  with  him 
hand  to  hand.  For  the  first  time,  in  all  his 
reflections  and  escapes,  he  would  rather  he 
had  allowed  himself  and  his  cargo  to  be 
taken. 

During  the  anguish  of  his  early  incarcera- 
tion the  gaoler  brought  him  an  open  letter. 
It  was  from  Miss  Weston,  and  informed  him 
that  his  wife  had  been  seriously  ill,  but  was 
then  much  better. 

''  To  what  miseries,"  said  he  to  himself, 
^'  have  I  brought  that  confiding  girl ;    and  to 
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what  shall  I  leave  her !  Alone  she  will  jDass 
away  her  life,  the  widow  of  a  felon.  The 
wild,  reckless  life,  from  which  she  would  have 
weaned  me,  ^svdll  bring  me  to  the  gallows  and 
her  to  the  grave.  I  was  going  the  last  voyage 
— like  the  thief  that  meant  to  steal  once  more, 
and  afterwards  live  an  honest  man.  When 
she  imjDlored  me  to  live  on  shore,  why  did 
I  tempt  my  fate  by  another  throw  of  the 
dice?'' 

In  such  reproachful  terms  as  these  did  the 
unha^Dpy.  man  torment  himself.  After  a  week 
had  passed,  the  governor  of  the  prison  came 
to  see  him,  and  asked,  in  a  compassionate  tone, 
if  he  could  be  of  any  service.  From  that  time 
he  felt  some  alleviation  of  prison  disciiDline. 
He  was  supplied  with  animal  food,  and  tea 
and  coffee  were  allowed.  This  change  was 
caused  mainly  by  the  influence  of  Zechariah 
Drew,  the  rich  banker  of  Tregarth. 

Avaricious,  deceitful,  and  crafty  in  his 
general  dealings,  he  had  spared  neither  his 
gold  nor  influence  to  serve  this  unhappy  man  ; 
and  the  result  was  that,  at  the  time  Captain 
Millett  visited  the  prison,  he  found  him  worn 
and  haggard,  but,  as  Miss  Weston  had  stated 
in    her    letter,    his    personal    comforts    were 
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attended  to  as  carefully  as  circumstances 
would  permit. 

To  accomplish  this  the  wily  old  miser  had 
placed  his  resources  in  requisition.  He  haj)- 
pened  to  be  the  steward  and  general  man  of 
business  of  a  large  landed  proprietor,  and,  this 
connexion  had  greatly  tended  to  promote  his 
influence  with  the  tradesmen  and  farmers  of 
the  neighbourhood,  from  whom  he  accu- 
mulated his  wealth.  There  appeared  to  be 
nothing  that  he  did  not  foresee  and  provide 
for. 

The  heir  of  this  great  landowner,  whose 
father  was  now  aged  and  iniirm,  was  rajDidly 
rising  into  popularity  and  influence  in  the 
county;  and  to  him  did  the  banker  ^^ seriously 
incline."  He  professed  great  affection  for 
him,  and  intimated  that,  as  he  had  no  relations, 
it  was  of  no  importance  on  which  side  of  the 
ledger  the  balance  might  stand,  as  he  would 
be  his  sole  executor. 

Flattered  by  such  partiality,  and  pleased 
with  the  prospect  of  such  an  addition  to  his 
patrimony,  Mr.  Penwarden,  the  son  of  the  old 
Sir  Hugh,  was  at  all  times  ready  to  gratify  his 
friend  by  the  exercise  of  any  influence  he 
might   have   at   his    command.     To   him    did 
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-Zecliariali  now  apply,  and  the  result  was  a 
relaxation  of  the  prison  discipline,  which 
tended  to  relieve  the  personal  discomforts  of 
the  unhappy  Lascare. 

In  these  circumstances  was  the  imprisoned 
smu^-o'ler  on  the  mornino;  that  his  wife, 
attended  by  Captain  Millett  and  Miss  Weston, 
set    out    across    the    country   for    Launceston 


gaol. 


It  was  a  lono'  and  tedious  iournev.  The  art 
of  road-makino:  was  in  its  infancv,  and  the 
narrow  way,  and  the  uneven  ruts,  rendered 
speed  impossible. 

Her  companions  had  tried  to  interest  Edith 
with  conversation,  but  it  was  unavailing,  for 
her  attention  was  only  momentarily  aroused, 
.and  she  relapsed  again  into  a  thoughtful  and 
dejected  mood. 

After  passing  a  highly-cultivated  country, 
they  found  themselves  gradually  ascending  the 
long  slope  of  a  lofty  hill ;  and  here,  looking 
from  the  carriage  window.  Captain  Millett 
perceived  that  they  were  approaching  the 
highest  point  of  Caradon  Down. 

""This  hill,"  said  he,  "  and  the  hill  yonder, 
called  Kingston  Down,  are  frequently  the  first 
lands   we   make    after    entering-  the    Channel. 
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The  less  elevated  lands,  approaching  the  sea, 
though  much  closer,  are  seen  gradually,  as  we 
arrive  nearer  to  the  shore.  These  unculti- 
vated wastes  seem  to  be  the  only  places  that 
defy  time.  Changes  of  race,  of  dynasty,  of 
constitution,  or  religion,  stamping  their  fea- 
tures on  everything  else,  make  no  impression 
here.  Look  at  those  massive  and  rugged 
rocks.  They  were  old  and  massive  when 
King  Arthur  lived  at  Tintagel,  and  they  will 
shov/  their  grey  faces,  unchanged,  to  other 
generations  when  all  living  are  buried  and 
forgotten.  A  little  beyond  is  a  hill  rising 
from  the  table-land  that  stretches  many  miles 
ta  the  north." 

^'  I  see  it,"  said  Lucy,  ^^  and  I  should  think, 
from  the  pictures  I  have  seen,  that  it  is  the 
Cheesewring." 

'^  It  is  the  Cheesewring,  and  it  is  a  won- 
derful place." 

^^You  think  so,  I  suppose,"  she  said, 
^'  because  of  those  remarkable  rocks  that 
seem  piled  on  each  other  to  such  a  lofty 
height?" 

^^Yes;  but  they  are  not  so  astonishing  as 
those  rugged  tiers  of  granite  that  gird  that 
wonderful   place.     These    show   the    hand   of 
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man  at  a  jDeriod  so  remote,  that  there  is 
nothing  to  indicate  either  the  race  that  formed 
them  or  the  age  of  the  world  in  which  they 
were  constructed.  That  lofty  pile  of  shapeless 
granite  blocks,  wdiich  some  think  w^as  placed 
there  for  religious  rites,  is  certainly  a  great 
curiosity,  from  their  position,  their  size,  and 
their  micouth  appearance.  But  they  may  be 
only  the  remains  of  the  highest  peak,  which 
have  been  left  unscathed,  while  the  softer 
materials  around  them  have  yielded  to  the 
winds,  and  rains,  and  frosts  of  thousands  of 
years." 

'^I  hope,  George,"  said  Lucy,  ^'that  you 
are  not  bent  on  destroying  an  old  theory  from 
sheer  love  of  mischief.  You  remember  how 
angry  Mrs.  Kelly  w^as  wath  you  for  destroying 
her  Roman  camp?" 

'^Yes,"  said  he,  ^^I  remember  her  look  of 
astonishment  and  despair  when  I  first  told  her 
it  could  not  have  been  a  Roman  camp.  But  I 
look  on  the  Cheesewring  as  a  subject  for  in- 
vestigation, while  the  other  was  a  matter  of 
fact.  Besides,  I  am  not  answerable  for  the 
heresy — if  that  it  be — for  a  scientific  friend 
of  mine  drew  my  attention  to  the  probability 
that   the   pile   of   granite   blocks   was    one   of 
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Nature's  freaks,  and  had  never  been  so  placed 
for  any  diabolical  rites." 

^'How,  then,  do  you  account  for  the  basin 
that  was  supjDosed  to  receive  the  blood  of  the 
victims  ?" 

'^  That  is  a  matter  more  easy  of  solution. 
It  is  probable  that  at  one  time  an  indentation 
of  the  granite  block  retained  a  portion  of 
water,  and  the  action  of  the  wind,  constantly 
whirling  the  water  around  in  that  elevated 
position,  in  course  of  time  hollowed  a 
basin." 

^'But  surely  you  will  allow,"  said  Lucy, 
^Hhat  those  circles  that  remain  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  were  places  designed  for 
the  ceremonies  of  reliorion?" 

^'Yes, — at  least  some  of  them, — but  not 
this  Cheesewring.  This  differs  from  all  the 
others  in  a  most  important  point.  Many  of 
them  consist  of  large  masses  of  rock  standing 
in  single  blocks  on  the  surface  of  a  plain.  If 
our  road  had  been  a  few  miles  further  west, 
we  could  have  seen  the  circle  called  the 
Hurlers,  which  was  certainly  designed  for  reli- 
gious rites,  or  for  the  assembly  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  surrounding  country.  You  perceive  that 
here  are  three  distinct  circles,  or  rini2:s,  rising 
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above  each  other ;  and  these  are  composed  of 
granite  blocks,  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  thrown 
together  so  as  to  offer  the  greatest  obstruction 
to  an  ascending  force.  The  position  itself — a 
small  circular  mountain,  rising  from  the  table- 
land like  an  island  in  the  sea — is  the  strongest 
natural  fortification  I  ever  saw.  But  when,  in 
addition,  the  attacking  party  had  to  surmount 
these  rugged  projections  of  granite,  which  no 
mine  could  dislodge,  and  no  tower  could  equal, 
I  conceive  that  if  there  was  on  earth  a  place 
impregnable,  with  the  appliances  for  war  of 
that  day,  it  was  this  Cheesewring.  But  what 
do  we  know  of  the  time  v\^hen  these  rude  but 
imperishable  fortifications  were  constructed  ? 
What  of  the  people  ?  Or  what  of  their  means 
for  the  removal  of  these  huge  masses  ?  Xo 
history  j^oints  to  them.  We  are  left  without  a 
vestige  for  conjecture,  and  gaze  on  these 
remains  in  utter  amazement." 

^^Then,  I  suppose,"  said  Lucy,  charmed 
with  the  enthusiasm  of  her  lover,  '^as  you 
believe  nothing  that  other  people  believe,  you 
can  prove  that  Daniel  Gum  never  excavated 
his  house  there,  never  reared  his  large  family, 
and  was  no  wizard  at  all  ?" 

The  Captain  smiled  at  this  attack,  and  pro- 
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tested  that  his  opinions  were  formed  more 
from  reason  than  a  love  of  singularity. 

''  Certainly  I  do  not  believe  that  Daniel 
Gum  was  a  wizard/'  said  he,  ^^but  a  very 
remarkable  man,  with  learning  beyond  his 
class.  Why  he  chose  these  inhospitable  wilds 
for  a  dwelling-place  is  inexplicable ;  but  his 
knowledge  and  singularity  might  well  impress 
the  ignorant  rustics  of  that  time  with  reverence 
and  wonder." 

Poor  Edith  heard  them  talking,  but  did  not 
know  a  single  word  of  their  conversation- 
She  was  thinking  of  Richard.  How  glad  he 
would  be  to  see  her !  How  hard  it  would  be 
to  part  again !  What  would  they  do  to  him  ? 
Pleasure,  hope,  and  despair  were  mingled  by 
turns. 

Tliey  had  now  passed  Sharp  Tor  and 
Kilmar,  and  were  rising  to  the  top  of  a  lofty 
hill,  when  Lucy  looked  out  through  the  oppo- 
site window  of  the  carriage,  and,  at  a  distance, 
over  the  cultivated  land, '  caught  a  view  of 
Launceston  Castle. 

"•  We  are  now  getting  within  a  few  miles  of 
our  destination,"  she  said  to  Edith,  '^  and  you 
will  see  Richard  very  soon.  I  hope,  my  dear, 
that  you  will  try  to  encourage  him  rather  than 
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abandon  yourself  to  your  own  anguish.  It 
will  aggravate  his  painful  position,  and  cause 
him  additional  misery,  if  you  should  leave 
him  impressed  with  your  own  forebodings. 
We  must  hope  that  the  event  will  not  be  so 
gloomy  as  the  circumstances  threatened." 

^'  I  have  been  schooling  myself,"  said  Edith, 
^^  to  forget  everything  that  may  happen  to  me, 
and  to  think  only  of  Eichard.  I  intend  to 
show  him  how  composed  I  feel,  or  ought  to 
feel,  and  I  shall  tell  him  that  we  will  wait 
Heaven's  will  with  resignation." 

Here  an  outburst  of  grief,  that  could  no 
longer  be  suppressed,  bore  testimony  to  the 
weakness  of  her  resolution.  Then  again  she 
revived,  and  continued, — 

^^  Will  they  allow  me  to  remain  with  him, 
do  vou  think  ?  " 

''Xo,  my  dear,  they  will  not.  Nor  can  I 
allow  it  now.  If  you  are  so  good  as  you 
say  you  will  be,  after  staying  with  me  for 
a  week  or  two,  that  you  may  recover  your 
strength,  you  shall  take  lodgings  at  Launces- 
ton,  wdien  you  can  see  Richard  every  day." 

This  was  a  great  relief,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  journey  was  passed  in  silence.  At  length 
they  arrived  at  the  prison-door,  and  when  they 
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alighted  and  obtained  an  entrance  into  the 
court-yard,  a  person  was  appointed  to  conduct 
them  to  the  cell  in  which  the  prisoner  was 
confined. 

Everything  being  now  clear,  and  no  obstacle 
having  presented  itself  to  prevent  an  imme- 
diate interview,  the  delicate  tact  of  Miss 
Weston  was  ao^ain  brouo^ht  to  bear  on  the 
situation. 

'^  You  shall  meet  him  alone,"  said  she, 
^^  while  George  and  I  go  to  see  the  Castle,  and 
we  will  come  here  for  you  in  half-an-hour, 
when  we  can  go  to  take  refreshments  together, 
and  after  that  we  will  come  to  this  place  again, 
and  will  stay  as  long  as  the  rules  of  the  prison 
will  permit." 

Edith  felt  very  grateful  for  this  manoeuvre, 
for  although  she  could  not  ask  her  kind  friends 
to  go  away,  she  preferred  meeting  her  husband 
alone.  Nor  was  the  ladylike  feeling  lost  on 
Captain  Millett,  who  saw  the  projDriet}^  of  the 
proposal,  and  admired  the  gentlewoman  who 
could  overcome  any  feeling  of  curiosity,  that 
two  loving  hearts  might  meet  without 
restraint. 

They  had  scarcely  left,  when  the  prison- 
door  was  thrown  open,  and  Lascare,  who  was 
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expecting  the  visit,  rose  from  his  seat,  and 
Edith  saw  her  husband  coming  to  meet 
her. 

She  rushed  towards  him,  and  he  cauofht 
her  in  his  arms.  Neither  of  them  spoke. 
For  some  moments  they  clung  to  each  other^ 
while  the  wife's  face  lay  buried  on  his  neck. 
The  moments  were  too  delicious  for  speech. 
What  they  felt  could  not  be  told.  There 
are  feelings  for  which  language  is  jDOwer- 
less. 

After  a  short  time,  Edith  raised  her  head 
to  scan  his  face — to  see  what  marks  misery 
had  made — to  read  if  any  hope  remained — 
to  look  again  on  her  own  Eichard. 

^^  I  knew  you  would  come,''  he  said,  ^^  if 
you  were  well  enough.  I  did  not  care  what 
they  did  with  me,  if  I  could  have  seen  you 
in  good  hands  before  I  left.  But  I  cannot 
blame  them.  Thev  were  as  civil  as  their 
orders  Avould  allow.  When  did  you  recover 
your  reason  ?  How  are  you  now  ?  Oh,, 
your  cheek  is  pale.  How  I  have  condemned 
myself  I  Why  did  I  bring  this  misery  upon 
you  ?  Say  that  you  will  forgive  me.  I  ha^'O- 
longed  to  ask  you  to  forgive  me." 

^^  Eichard,"  said  Edith,  ^^  you  must  not  talk 
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like  this.  I  came  to  share  trouble  with  you. 
Neither  you  nor  I  have  any  control  over  our 
own  destinies.  If  it  should  please  Heaven,  we 
may  yet  live  together ;  if  not,  I  wish  that 
w^e  may  die  together.  Let  us  trust  to  the 
mercies  of  Him  who  governs  all  things,  and, 
ivhatever  may  happen,  we  shall  not  be  always 
parted." 

By  degrees  their  conversation  turned  on 
ordinary  events — on  occurrences  since  their 
parting,  and  the  kindness  of  their  friends. 
They  were  thus  engaged  when  CajDtain  Millett 
and  Lucy  returned. 

The  smuggler  took  Miss  Weston's  hand, 
.and  holding  it  in  both  of  his,  said  he  could 
not  thank  her  ;  he  could  not  tell  how  to  express 
his  feelings;  but  God  would  bless  her.  It 
had  been  his  only  comfort  that  Edith  had 
so  kind  a  friend. 

He  was  thinking  so  much  of  Edith  and 
Lucy,  that  he  left  Captain  Millett  unnoticed, 
until  the  latter,  who  had  kept  in  the  rear, 
came  forward,  wdien  Lascare  begged  that 
he  would  pardon  his  inattention,  and  he 
hoped  that  his  circumstances  would  plead  for 
liim. 

The  Captain  assured  him  that  he  felt  that 
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<;eremony  ^vas  tlie  last  thing  Lascare  should 
think  of,  and  that  any  service  he  could  perform 
was  at  his  command. 

He  also  encouraged  him  with  the  assurance 
that  he  would  not  want  friends,  and  that 
every  exertion  possible  would  be  made  on  his 
behalf. 

They  then  left  the  prison,  and  went  to 
the  inn  of  that  old-fashioned  town.  After 
taking  refreshments,  they  returned  again  to 
the  prison. 

"When  they  arrived,  Lascare  had  a  number 
of  questions  to  ask,  and  messages  to  send 
to  John  Spillar,  who  had  arranged  to  see  him 
on  the  following  week.  "While  this  conver- 
sation was  going  on,  time  moved  on  apace. 
Captain  Millett,  looking  at  his  watch,  said 
they  had  a  few  minutes  more.  This  was  the 
signal  for  leave-taking.  Miss  Weston  jDromised 
that,  if  Edith  should  be  well  enough,  at  their 
next  visit  she  should  take  lodgings  at  Laun- 
ceston,  and  see  her  husband  frequently.  At 
this  announcement  a  fresh  burst  of  grief  over- 
came the  poor  wife. 

*^Wliy  can't  I  stay  now?"  cried  she.  ^^  I 
am  quite  strong.  How  can  you  wish  me  to 
leave  Richard  in  this  wretched  place  ?     If  you. 
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have  ever  loved  me — if  you  have  any  pity  for 
my  unhappy  husband — let  me  remain  now." 

She  looked  imploringly  at  Lucy  as  she  said 
this ;  but  the  calm  determination  of  her  friend 
— unmoved,  but  feelins:  keenlv  the  bitter- 
ness  of  tlie  stern  necessity — refused  com- 
pliance. 

^^I  appeal  to  you,  Richard/'  she  said,  ^^for 
your  own  sake  and  for  hers,  to  persuade  her 
to  return.  Her  health  is  barely  capable  of 
the  strain  placed  on  it  by  this  interview,  and 
she  is  not  in  circumstances  to  judge  what 
is  best. 

^'  There  may  be,"  she  continued  (and  here 
the  tear  glistened  in  her  own  eye),  '^  there 
may  be  an  occasion  when  she  will  be  more 
required,  and  when  all  her  strength  will  be 
needful.  Allow  her  to  be  jDerfectly  recovered 
before  she  is  lodged  among  strangers,  when 
she  ^\T.ll  not  be  a  source  of  apprehension  to 
you,  but  of  comfort." 

''For  the  sake  of  us  both,"  said  Lascare, 
turning  to  his  mfe  imj^loringly,  '^  take  Miss 
"Weston's  advice." 

*^You  are  right,  my  dear  Lucy,"  said  the 
poor  smitten  Avife,  submissively ;  ^^  I  will  return 
with  you." 
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The  turnkey  now  appeared  at  the  door,  with 
a  bunch  of  huge  keys  dangling  in  his  hand, 
and  they  were  compelled  to  separate  in  haste. 
Lascare  embraced  his  wife,  saying,  ^^  I  hope 
I  may  live  to  be  more  worthy  of  you,  my 
love." 

There  Vas  short  leave-taking.  The  door  was 
closed  behind  them,  and  the  prisoner  was  left 
alone  in  silence  and  gloom. 

As  the  night  drew  on,  Mr.  Weston  and 
Eachel  waited  for  their  arrival  with  anxiety. 
It  was  dark,  and  the  wind  blew  in  gusts, 
whistlino;  throuo^h  the  crevices  of  doors  and 
A^dndows,  while  the  sea  continually  moaned 
the  sailor's  dirge. 

Rachel  ventured  to  advise  the  old  gentleman 
to  retire,  ]Dromising  to  keep  the  fire  burning 
blithely,  and  to  have  refreshments  ready  on 
their  arrival ;  but  nothing  could  persuade 
him,  and  he  Avalked  up  and  down  the  room  in 
anxious  exj^ectation. 

He  feared  that  the  journey  had  been  too 
much  for  Edith — he  feared  all  the  disasters 
that  the  imagination  could  conjure  up  in  a 
dark  and  stormy  night. 

They  were  later  than  they  promised,  he 
thought ;  and  then  he  would  look  at  his  watch, 
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to  see  how  fast  the  time  was  going.  While  he 
was  in  this  perturbation,  the  quicker  ears  of 
Rachel  heard  the  rumble  of  carriage-wheels. 
Soon  there  was  the  sound  of  a  vehicle  coming 
up  the  street,  and  both  went  to  the  door  to 
receive  the  travellers. 

^^  Is  all  right?"  said  the  old  man  to  the 
coachman. 

^'  All  right  J  sir/'  was  the  reply. 

^'  Then  I  am  thankful  that  thou  hast  brought 
them  home  safe." 

Captain  Millett  assisted  them  to  alight,  and 
Mr.  Weston,  subdued  by  the  dissipation  of  all 
his  fears,  invited  him  to  stay  and  take  supj^er 
with  them.  The  invitation  was  acce]3ted, 
because  the  horses  required  rest  and  feeding 
before  taking  their  last  stage  to  their  home. 

Edith  was  now  brought  into  the  lighted 
room,  and  she  sank  into  the  chair  j^ale  and 
exhausted.  She  had  s2Doken  very  little  during 
the  journey,  and  now  the  excitement  and 
fatigue  of  the  day  had  produced  a  correspond- 
ing depression. 

Lucy  and  Rachel  assisted  her  to  her  room, 
but  before  they  could  lay  her  on  the  bed,  her 
face  and  lips  became  pallid,  her  eyes  closed, 
and  she  became  totally  unconscious. 
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While  they  were  absent,  the  Captain  related 
the  incidents  of  the  day ;  and  when  he  told 
of  Edith's  supplication  to  remain  with  her 
husband,  the  tears  coursed  down  the  old  man's 
furrowed  cheek. 

^^  I  have  been  thinking,  friend,  while  I 
waited  for  thy  arrival,"  said  Mr.  Weston,  ^'  of 
what  great  value  to  society  would  have  been 
the  talents  aud  energy  of  Lascare  if  he  had 
been  placed  in  circumstances  that  would  have 
allowed  him  to  exercise  it  for  the  benefit  of 
the  public." 

'^  He  would,  indeed,  have  been  of  great 
value  to  the  State,"  said  the  impetuous 
Ca23tain.  ^'  That  man  might  have  been  a 
Drake  or  a  Nelson." 

^^I  do  not  mean  to  offend  thee,  friend;  but 
I  don't  know  that  the  men  thou  hast  men- 
tioned were  of  any  benefit  to  the  public. 
My  thoughts  took  another  turn  ;  and  I  believe, 
if  he  had  been  sobered  by  proper  training,  he 
might  have  acted  with  the  good  sense  and  un- 
daunted spirit  of  George  Fox  and  William  Penn." 

The  Captain  felt  into  what  a  mistake  his 
hasty  spirit  had  brought  him,  but  could 
scarcely  repress  a  smile  at  the  contrast. 
Lascare  and  William  Penn  ! 
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He  was  anxious  to  restore  himself  to  the 
favour  of  the  old  gentleman,  but  did  not 
know  how  to  escaj^e  from  the  entanglement. 
At  this  moment  Lucy  joined  them,  and  her 
sudden  and  timely  appearance,  and  their  in- 
quiries for  Edith,  buried  the  previous  con- 
versation in  oblivion. 

Edith  was  better,  and  there  was  reason  to 
hope  that  no  further  harm  had  accrued  more 
than  rest  and  repose  would  restore. 

When  supper  was  over,  the  Captain  rose  to 
depart. 

^'  I  think,  Lucy,"  said  Mr.  Weston,  '^  thou 
hast  been  rather  scant  in  thy  hospitality,  not 
to  offer  thy  neighbour  shelter  for  the  night. 
Wilt  thou  accept  of  my  invitation,  my  friend. 
I  am  unwilling  to  turn  thee  out  in  this  howling 
storm." 

While  this  speech  was  in  progress,  a  tele- 
graphic communication  passed  between  the  two 
lovers.  A  look  from  Lucy  had  shown  that 
she  wished  him  to  decline  the  invitation.  A 
wonderful  understanding  of  each  other  had 
been  accomplished  during  the  day.  She  was 
pleased  with  her  father's  attention,  but  was 
employing  a  little  diplomacy  for  the  purpose 
of    smoothing    the     way    to    an     event    that 
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had  been  the  subject  of  tlieir  conversa- 
tion. 

''  Thank  you,  Mr.  Weston,"  said  the  Cap- 
tain ;  ''I  should  be  odad  to  avail  mvself  of 
your  hospitality,  but  my  father  expects  me 
at  home  to-night." 

^^  Then  I  shall  not  wish  to  detain  thee," 
said  the  old  man,  gratified  that  the  parental 
authority  was  so  influential. 

''  Thank  you,  George,"  said  Lucy,  when 
she  had  seen  him  to  the  door.  ^'You  are 
gaining  wonderfully,  but  I  do  not  wish  you 
to  remain  to-night." 

They  said  other  things  to  each  other  before 
the  lover  departed,  but  they  were  only  interest- 
ing" to  themselves. 
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CHAPTEE   XIII. 

While  Edith  and  her  friends  were  visiting 
Lascare,  other  events  were  taking  place  at 
Tregarth.  One  night,  after  the  captain  of 
the  Swift  had  been  taken  into  custody,  and 
Edith  had  gone  to  Penwith,  the  smugglers 
met  at  their  usual  jDlace  of  rendezvous. 

It  was  a  small  inn,  the  proprietor  of  which 
had  been  deeply  interested  in  the  success  of 
their  ventures,  both  on  account  of  the  capital 
he  had  embarked,  as  well  as  the  advantage  he 
obtained  by  replenishing  his  stock — duty  free. 

He  was  a  tall,  dark,  powerful  man,  whose 
countenance  indicated  sternness,  determination, 
and  command.  In  addition  to  these  indications, 
he  had  a  Satanic  expression,  that  betokened 
ill  to  any  that  stood  in  his  way.  There  were 
evil  tales  afloat  of  his  doings  in  a  privateer, 
of  which  he  was  once  the  captain.  It  was 
said  that  he  was  indifferent  as  to  the  nation- 
ality of  the  flag  he  attacked,  and  that  British 
merchandise    had    been    seized    and    sold    as 
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booty  taken  from  French  craft.  It  was  also 
whispered  that — on  the  principle  that  ''  dead 
men  tell  no  tales  " — he  had  been  accustomed 
to  make  the  crews  of  his  prizes  '^  walk  the 
plank,"  by  which  means  they  went  over  the 
ship's  side  and  dropped  into  the  sea. 

Wiiether  these  tales  were  founded  on  just 
grounds,  or  whether  the  sinister  expression  of 
his  countenance  gave  rise  to  these  dark  sus- 
picions, was  much  disputed.  However  he 
acquired  them,  he  had  amassed  riches,  when 
he  abandoned  the  sea,  that,  in  a  poor  com- 
munity, were  estimated  at  a  fabulous  amount. 

At  the  back  of  his  premises  was  a  room, 
that  was  built  on  the  margin  of  the  river,  the 
western  wall  of  which  was  the  boundary  of 
the  stream  ;  and  a  window,  conveniently 
situated,  and  concealed  from  observation  by 
the  houses  on  the  opposite  side,  served  as  the 
inlet  of  such  smuggled  goods  as  the  proprietor 
might  require. 

The  room  itself  was  separated  from  the 
other  apartments  by  cellars,  and  was  arrived 
at  through  a  long  and  gloomy  passage.  The 
advantage  of  this  house  was,  that  the  smug- 
glers could  enter  it  as  ordinary  customers, 
without  exciting  suspicion ;   and  when  within 
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the  threshold,  could  proceed,  unobsen-ed,  to 
their  well-known  apartment. 

It  was  a  cold,  damp,  gloomy  cell ;  and,  on 
the  night  referred  to,  a  small  tallow  candle, 
stuck  into  a  tin  candlestick,  was  burning 
dimly  in  an  unventilated  atmosphere  ;  and 
each  of  the  brotherhood,  as  he  entered,  was 
unable  to  distinguish  the  swarthy  countenances 
of  those  that  had  arrived  before  him. 

Many  and  many  a  time  had  this  small  and 
cheerless  place  been  the  scene  of  their  nocturnal 
consultations  ;  and  this  was  destined  to  be 
among  the  last  of  those  gloomy  conferences 
that  were  now  held,  more  for  the  protection 
of  a  valued  conn-ade  than  from  any  hope  of 
profit  from  an  expiring  trade. 

They  were  weather-beaten  sailors,  men  accus- 
tomed to  dangers,  and  practised  in  rousing 
their  energies  to  meet  a  sudden  emergency. 
The  innkeeper,  who  was  called  Crocker,  waited 
the  arrival  of  his  friends,  on  the  night  avc  have 
named,  and  they  arrived  with  a  punctuality 
that  indicated  the  importance  of  the  subject 
they  had  met  to  discuss. 

When  they  were  all  assembled,  their  stern- 
ness seemed  to  gather  strength  as  they  looked 
into  the  countenances  of  each  other,  and  they 
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waited  for  John  Spillar  to  commence  the  con- 
sultation. 

The  old  man  ^va^s  agitated,  and  there  was 
a  hesitation,  unusual  with  him,  in  the  statement 
he  had  to  make. 

^*  My  friends,"  said  lie,  •'  it  is  no  use  to  tell 
what  might  have  happened  if  we  took  another 
course.  What  has  happened  is,  that  Dick  is  in 
prison,  and  will  be  tried  for  his  life.  They 
may  git  evidence  to  prove  that  he  was  aboard 
the  Swift,  but  they  can't  prove  that  he  tired 
the  shot,  but  by  the  evidence  of  Xed  Allen, 
and—" 

*^Then,"  interrupted  Crocker,  '^there'll  be 
no  harm  in  sending  Xed  Allen  to  the  devil 
before  he  can  do  another  black  deed !  I  say 
send  Ned  Allen  home  !  " 

'^StopI"  said  old  Spillar,  laying  his  hand 
on  Crocker's  shoulder;  '"let  us  see  what  can 
be  done,  without  sending  any  more  to  another 
world.  You  said.  Perry,  that  you'd  let  us 
know  to-nisrht  what  discoveries  you  had  made 
about  Ned.  Now  let 's  hear  what  you  've  got 
to  say." 

^^I  went  to  Plymouth,"  said  Perry,  '-to 
see  our  ould  friends,  and  though  I  wus  there 
a  week,  I  couldn't  git  no  news.     I  mit  with  a 
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ould  messmate  aboard  the  Aretlmsa,  lying  in 
tlie  Hamoaze,  and  I  tould  he  what  sort  of  a 
man  Xed  Allen  wiis,  but  he  hadn't  seed 
notliin'  of  un.  A  sailor  standin'  by  said  as 
how  he  'd  be  bomid  he  wus  aboard  the  cutter, 
because  they  wouldn't  send  a  man  foreign  that 
wus  gain'  to  give  evidence  in  Court.  I  found 
out  that  the  Vixen  cutter  wus  lying  in  Ken- 
mouth  harbour,  and  I  went  there,  and  waited 
all  day  till  I  saw  a  boat  put  oil.  When  they 
cum  ashore  I  heerd  the  midshipman  tell  the 
crew  that  he  should  be  ready  in  an  hour.  I 
waited  about  till  I  saw  won  of  em  go  into  the 
Jolly  Sailor.  Then  in  I  goes.  When  I  cum 
in  he  was  drinkin'  a  pint  o'  beer.  I  axed  for 
a  i)int,  and  vre  set  down  together. 

"  ^  You  hail  fi^om  the  Vixen  ?'  says  I. 

^'^  His/ says  he. 

"  '  Well,'  says  I,  '  she  's  a  tidy  craft.' 

''  '  She  's  very  well,'  says  he. 

''Then  I  says,  'How  many  hands  do  she 
carry  ?' 

"'Forty,'  says  he;  'but  we've  got  won 
lubber  more  that  don't  do  any  work.' 

"  Then  he  op  and  tould  me  that  won  of  the 
officers  had  tould  he  that  the  man  wus  kipt 
aboard  for  a  witness  aginst  a  smuggler.     The 
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sailor  said  that  lie  hadn't  got  a  very  happy 
life  of  it  there,  because  the  men  likes  a  fella 
that  sticks  to  his  cullars,  and  they  doan't  tell 
en  to  git  out  of  the  way  when  a  coil  of  rope 
gits  round  the  legs  of  en.  I  axed  what  sort 
of  a  man  he  wus.  He  described  en  to  a  T  ; 
and  then  I  knawed  that  Ned  Allen  wus  the 
man.  The  sailor  tould  me,  besides,  that  the 
fella  never  went  ashore." 

When  Perry,  who  had  been  employed  to 
discover  the  hiding-place  of  Allen,  had  finished 
his  story,  there  was  silence  for  a  short  time. 
Two  things  were  now  matters  of  certainty 
that  it  Avas  important  to  know — Ned  x\llen 
was  on  board  the  cutter,  and  he  never  went 
ashore. 

Crocker  was  the  first  to  speak. 

''  That  man  must  be  got  at,"  he  said  ;  "  and 
there  must  be  no  squeamish  nonsense  in  the 
matter.  Whose  life  is  the  dearest  to  us — Ned 
Allen  or  Dick  Lascare  ?" 

There  was  a  savage  expression  in  his  coun- 
tenance, as  he  said  this,  that  boded  no  good  to 
the  informer. 

'^  I  seed  Nancy  Allen,"  said  another,  ''  go 
over  the  hill  to  the  west  last  week,  and, 
maybe,  she  went  to  see  Ned." 
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'^  We  must  have  no  more  killing,"  said 
Sjiillar,  in  a  very  decided  tone.  ''We  shall 
rouse  the  whole  country  against  us,  that  is 
now  in  our  favour.  But,  short  of  that,  we 
must  spare  neither  time  nor  money  to  get 
hold  of  the  villain." 

The  energy  thrown  into  the  latter  part  of 
this  speech  seemed  to  appease  the  inn- 
keeper. 

"  I  agree  with  you,  John  Spillar,"  he  said. 
''  We  must  make  en  safe  w^on  way  or  the 
other." 

''  My  wife,"  said  James  Marks,  another 
of  the  conclave,  ''  is  very  great  with  Nancy 
Allen,  and  she  shall  try  to  git  her  to  coax 
en  ashore,  and  if  v/e  wonce  lay  hands  upon  en, 
we  '11  make  en  safe,  anyhow." 

^'  Then,  if  Nancy  Allen  will  get  Xed  ashore, 
what  four  of  you  will  take  charge  of  en,"  said 
Spillar,  looking  around,  and  selecting,  in  his 
mind,  the  strongest  and  most  daring. 

Three  of  them,  under  the  leadership  of 
Crocker,  undertook  this  *  enterprise,  on  which 
so  much  depended.  It  was  further  resolved 
that  Nancy  Allen  should  be  solicited  by  un- 
bounded promises  of  assistance  and  support, 
and  also  that  no  injury  should  be  done  to  her 
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husband,  in  case,  with  her  assistance,  he  could 
be  secured. 

On  the  following  day,  Sally  Marks  looked 
in,  as  if  by  accident,  to  have  a  gossip  with 
Allen's  wife,  who,  at  the  time,  was  occupied 
in  her  household  affairs,  and  the  conference 
thus  beofan :  — 

*^  I  suppose  you've  aheered,  Nancy,  that 
Dick  Lascare's  wife  's  gone  to  Launceston  gaol, 
to  see  her  husband  ? " 

^^His,  Sally,  and  I'm  very  sorry  for  her; 
and  I  'm  sorry  for  Dick  too,  for  that  matter ; 
but  'tis  none  of  my  doin'." 

"  Xo,  Nancy,  I  know  that  'tisn't ;  but  I 
doan't  know  but  what  you  could  help  'em." 

^^  If  I  could  help  'em,  Sally,  by  any  labour 
that  I  could  do — if  walking  to  London  and 
back  would  do  'em  any  sarvice — I  would  not 
only  go,  but  I  'd  be  happy  to  go.  From  the 
time  that  my  man  left  me,  to  this  minute,  I  've 
had  neither  paice  nor  rest.  I  go  to  bed  at 
night,  but  not  to  slaip,  and  I  skip  in  the 
mornin',  if  it  ken  be  called  slaip  to  be  always 
thinkin' ;  and  I  go  about  my, work,  and  some- 
times I  doant  knaw  the  work  that  I  'm  doin'. 
I  shouldn't  care  for  myself,  but  this  little  babe, 
that  knaws   nothin'  of   its   mother's   troubles,. 
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and  the  two  others,  that  knavr  iiothin'  of  what 
their  father 's  done,  must  bear  the  disgrace.  If 
it  wasn't  for  they,  I  'd  turn  my  back  upon  the 
place,  and  never  see  ut  no  more." 

^'  I'm  sorry  that  you  'm  in  so  much  trouble, 
and  I  think  I  ken  help  'ee  out  of  ut." 

'^  What  help  ken  you  give  a  woman  that 
must  carry  her  husband's  shame  to  the 
grave  ?" 

''  I  ken  put  you  into  the  way  to  help  Dick 
Lascare  without  doin'  any  harm  to  Ked  Allen, 
and  if  there 's  anything  in  the  world  to  aise 
your  mind,  it  must  be  that." 

^^  How  ken  I  help  Dick  Lascare  ?"  asked  the 
stricken  woman,  looking  up  in  surprise. 

''Why,  Xancy,  we  knaw  that  Ned  is 
aboard  the  cutter  at  Kenmouth,  and  you 
sometimes  go  to  see  en.  You  wan't  deny  that, 
I  s'pose." 

''  No,  what  vou  knaw  'tis  no  use  to 
deny." 

''Well,  then,  there's  they  that'll  take  care 
of  you  and  the  children,  and  Ned  besides, 
if  YOU  could  git  en  not  to  o^o  against  Dick  at 
the  trial." 

"But,"  said  Nancy  Allen,  "they'll  make 
Ned  2:0  to  the  trial." 
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^^Not,"  replied  Sally  Marks,  ^^' if  Ned's  put 
some  place  else." 

Here  the  informer's  wife  looked  up  in  be- 
wilderment, while  her  friend  waited  to  see 
the  effect  of  her  communication. 

Nancy  Allen  preserved  her  silence,  but 
looked  into  her  neighbour's  face  for  an  expla- 
nation.    Sally  Marks  continued, — 

*^  Now,  I'll  tell  'ee,  Nancy,  how  you  ken 
do  ut.  If  you  go  down  to  the  cutter  won 
day,  and  ask  Ned  to  go  a  little  way  home 
with  'ee,  somebody  will  take  Ned  away,  where 
the  cutter's  peo23le  can't  get  at  en." 

•^^  Oh !  I  see!"  she  said,  deliberately. 
^^  They '11  make  Ned  a  prisoner,  to  let  loose 
Dick  Lascare.  Sally  Marks,"  she  continued, 
looking  fiercely  at  her,  ^^he's  my  husband — 
the  father  of  my  children.  Bad  as  he  is — 
and  I  '11  never  defend  en — he 's  never  bin 
bad  to  me.  I  've  had  my  money  as  regular 
as  if  he  lived  in  the  house.  No,  Sally  Marks, 
I  can't  do  ut." 

Just  as  she  had  said  this,  the  eldest  of  her 
children — a  boy  about  six  years  old — came 
sobbing  to  the  door,  with  the  tears  flowing 
fast  over  his  cheeks.  The  mother,  pained  to 
see  his  distress,  asked  ^^  "What  is  the  matter?" 
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The  cliild,  between  his  sobs,  said, — ^^  The 
buys  wan^t  let  me  play  with  'em,  and  they  call 
me  a  ould  informer.'' 

The  poor  mother  sank  into  a  chair,  and, 
covering  her  face  with  her  apron,  gave  free 
vent  to  her  grief.  The  misery  of  the  woman 
affected  Sally  Marks,  who  sat  down  beside 
her,  and  encouraged  her  to  hope  for  better 
thino-s.     This  was  one  of  the  few  women  that 

o 

had  not  forsaken  her,  or  the  proposition  she 
had  made  would  have  had  a  fiercer  return. 
Thinking  that  her  design  could  not  at  that 
time  be  further  advanced,  she  returned  to  her 
owTLi  house,  and  reported  to  her  liusband  the 
result  of  the  conversation. 

When  Nancy  Allen  w^as  left  alone  with 
her  child,  she  dried  her  eyes,  and  called  the 
little  fellow  to  her  side.  She  wiped  away  the 
tears  that  were  trickling  over  his  ruddy  cheek, 
and  kissed  him.  She  told  him  that  he  and  his 
little  sister  and  baby  must  live  and  play 
together,  and  not  care  about  the  naughty  boys 
in  the  street.  She  asked  him  if  he  would  take 
care  of  his  mother  and  sister  and  baby  when 
he  became  a  man  ?  At  the  thought  of  growing 
to  a  man,  the  little  fellow's  countenance 
brio:htened.     He   told   what  he  would  do  for 
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them  all.  How  he  would  catch  fish,  and  bring 
some  home  for  dinner,  and  sell  some  for  m.oney 
to  buy  a  drum  for  baby. 

The  little  family  were  de^Dendent  on  each 
other  for  love  and  sympathy  ;  but  the  trouble 
of  her  little  boy  sank  deep  into  the  heart  of 
Nancy  Allen. 

"That  man,"  thought  she,  '^has  brought 
infamy  on  my  little  lambs.  I  made  my  own 
bed  when  I  married  him .  and  I  must  lie  on  it ; 
but  he  has  no  right  to  disgrace  my  innocent 
children,  any  more  than  he  had  the  right  to 
betray  his  bosom  friend  !  " 

Your  vaunted  influence,  Sally  Marks,  was  of 
little  avail ;  but  the  opportune  tears  of  her  child 
shook  the  resolution  of  the  informer's  wife. 
The  accidental  arrival  of  her  innocent  son, 
suffering  from  the  disgrace  of  an  unworthy 
father,  deeply  affected  her  mind.  It  is  not 
always  the  force  employed  that  determines 
our  course  ;  we  are  sometimes  more  affected 
by  timely  accident  than  by  powerful  influence. 

When  the  result  of  the  conference  between 
Sally  Marks  and  Nancy  Allen  was  related 
to  the  smugglers,  they  were  not  surprised 
that  their  first  efforts  were  ineffectual.  It  was 
clear    to    them    that    the    continued    support 
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afforded  to  the  family  weighed  powerfully 
w^itli  the  wife,  denoting  a  regard  for  the 
welfare  of  his  little  ones  that  the  mother's 
heart  could  not  forget.  There  must,  they 
thought,  be  a  substantial  engagement  of  con- 
tinued support  to  obliterate  the  fear  of  future 
want.  For  this  purpose,  the  most  wealthy 
and  influential  of  the  little  tovni — among 
whom  the  banker  shone  conspicuously — were 
employed,  not  only  to  promise  a  liberal  main- 
tenance, but  a  provision  for  the  growing 
family,  as  they  might  arrive  at  an  age  that 
would  require  the  selection  of  the  craft  they 
were  intended  to  pursue. 

Xor  did  they  rely  on  this  alone.  Her  only 
sister — the  mother  having  died  some  years 
before — was  brought  to  use  her  influence  vrith 
that  of  other  connexions  of  the  family  to 
induce  a  disregard  for  an  infamous  man.  All 
this,  and  other  adventitious  aids,  were  brought 
to  bear  on  the  unhappy  woman ;  but  they  had 
no  other  effect  than  to  create  hesitation  and 
dismay.  Her  mind  fluctuated.  At  one  time 
,  the  consideration  that  he  could  never  again 
enter  his  native  town, — that  if  she  lived  with 
him  it  must  be  among  strangers  in  a  far  distant 
abode,  where  the  whisper  of  the  past   could 
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never  be  heard,^ — that  there  could  never  again 
be  the  affection  between  them  that  once 
existed, — and  that  an  unworthy  father  would 
rear  her  childrenj — determined  her  course. 
She  would  renounce  him  ! 

Then  again  came  the  recollection  of  the 
hopes  of  her  girlhood, — the  happy  days  they 
had  passed  together, — that  to  her  he  had  never 
been  unkind, — and  that,  after  all,  he  was  her 
husband.  With  these  impressions  she  felt 
unable  to  devote  him  to  an  imprisonment 
of  which  she  could  see  no  end  ! 

Meanwhile,  time,  of  the  utmost  importance, 
w^as  %ing  swiftly  by.  Edith  Lascare  was 
gone  to  visit  her  husband  in  prison,  and  a 
gloomy  feeling  pervaded  the  public  mind.  It 
was  now  that  one  last  determined  effort  was 
made  to  secure  the  adherence  of  the  distressed 
wife. 

Tlie  acquaintance  of  John  and  Mary  Spillar 
with  the  Aliens  had  once  been  on  an  intimate 
footing,  but  the  treachery  of  Allen  had  scared 
the  worthy  old  couple  from  his  house.  Not 
that  they  implicated  the  wife  in  the  crime,  but 
because  she  was  united  to  a  man  that  had 
excited  their  loathing  and  disgust.  The 
feeling  of  the  friendship  of  former  days  was 
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not  obliterated  in  either  i^arty,  and  Nancy 
Allen  had  the  same  respect  for  the  venerable 
cou23le  that  was  the  general  sentiment  of  the 
tovv^n.  Relying  on  their  former  friendship,  the 
Spillars  determined  on  using  any  influence  that 
might  remain  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  the 
informer's  Avife  in  behalf  of  Lascare. 

They  found  her  sitting  alone.  The  children 
were  in  bed,  and  she  was  contemplating  over 
the  burning  embers  of  the  little  hearth.  She 
desired  them  to  be  seated,  with  some  little 
ceremony,  for  the  familiarit}^  of  former  days 
had  passed  away.  They  drew  their  chairs 
to  the  fireside,  and  Nancy  Allen,  who  was 
evidently  gratified  by  the  visit,  added  some 
logs  to  the  burning  pile,  to  make  their  stay 
more  agreeable.  After  they  had  talked  a 
little  about  the  weather  and  the  fish,  which 
happened  at  that  time  to  be  caught  in  unusual 
quantities,  the  old  man  began, — 

''  I  've  come,  Nancy,  to  ask  you  for  the 
life  of  Dick  Lascare  ?  You  have  it  in  your 
power  to  hang  him,  or  to  set  him  free  !  " 

At  this  the  poor  woman  wej^t,  but  made 
no  answer.  She  seemed  lost  in  bewilder- 
ment and  grief.  After  a  while  the  old  man 
proceeded, — 
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'^I'm  not  come  to  ask  for  a  small  thing. 
I  'm  not  come  to  say  one  Avord  against  your 
husband.  Night  after  night  I  see  my  poor 
boy  dangling  from  the  scaffold,  and  I  ask 
you  to  save  his  life." 

The  tears  of  all  three  were  now  flawing  fast. 

^^  Think/'  said  Mary  Spillar,  ''think  of 
your  own  child,  who  can  never  prosper  in  the 
w^orld  if  you  let  'em  murder  Dick  !  " 

She  was  about  to  speak  again,  but  she  could 
go  no  further.     Speech  failed  her. 

''AVhat,"  said  Nancy  Allen,  ''do  you  want 
of  me  ?  " 

"Nothing,"  replied  Spillar,  "  that  will  harm 
you  or  yours.  Put  Ned  into  om^  hands,  and 
he  shall  be  kindly  treated,  and  you  and  your 
family  shall' be  taken  care  of.  We  ask  you 
not  to  let  the  blood  of  Dick  Lascare  lie  heavy 
upon  your  soul !  " 

This  last  appeal  had  the  desired  effect. 
Nancy  Allen  agreed  to  place  herself  in  the 
hands  of  her  old  friend. 

"  You  must  direct  me,"  she  said,  "  and  I 
hold  you  answerable  for  everything  that  is 
done.  Be  kind  to  Ned,  and  tell  en  that  it 
wouldn't  a  bin  done  but  to  save  the  life  of 
poor  Dick." 
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CHAPTEE  XIV. 

Tme  harbour  (3f  Kenmouth,  situated  at  a 
distance  of  four  miles  west  of  Tregarth,  had 
seen  more  flourishing  times.  It  was  safe, 
deep,  and  commodious.  It  varied  much  in 
width,  and,  becoming  narrow  towards  the 
mouth,  was'  protected  bj  lofty  hills  on  either 
side. 

The  land  rises  abruptly  throughout  its 
length,  and  the  view  from  the  mountain  ridge, 
looking  over  this  inland  sea,  bounded  by  un- 
dulating woods  until  the  winding  valley  is 
lost  behind  the  distant  hills,  is  one  of  marvel- 
lous beauty. 

The  to^m,  resting  on  the  western  shore, 
exhibits  a  melancholy  picture  of  decomposition. 
Untenanted  wharves  and  lofty  stores,  rotten 
casements  and  crumbling  walls,  appear  at 
every  turn,  e^ddences  of  former  prosperity  and 
present  decay ;  while  on  an  eminence  above 
the  town  stood  the  ancient,  castellated  mansion 
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of  the  bold  Tremere,  witli  its  moss-grown  keep 
detached  from  the  castle. 

'^  Thou,  the   hall  of  my  fathers,   art  gone  to 
decay.'' 

On  a  point  jutting  out  at  the  entrance  of  the 
harbour  are  the  remains  of  a  fortification,  con- 
structed for  defence  before  the  effects  of 
'^villainous  saltpetre"  were  known;  and  fur- 
ther up,  at  the  narrowest  part,  two  towers  face 
each  other,  built  for  the  suspension  of  a  chain, 
intended  to  obstruct  a  hostile  force,  which 
barrier  could  be  raised  or  sunk,  as  occasion 
might  require. 

A  round  tower  also  stands  on  the  eastern 
hill,  in  a  commanding  position,  raised  in  an 
age  unknown ;  and,  although  described  four 
centuries  ago  as  a  '^ruinated"  fort,  still  defies 
time,  with  all  its  elements  of  decay. 

These  were  the  defences  that  George  Millett 
described  as  constructed  to  resist  the  incur- 
sions of  the  Danes.  They  were  old  before  the 
Black  Prince  won  his  spurs ;  and  when  that 
celebrated  warrior  visited  his  dukedom,  he 
could  not  fail  to  look  on  the  fairest  seaport  of 
his  dominion,  with  all  its  castles  and  forts. 
Cornwall   cannot    boast   of    its    Nevilles    and 
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Percies,  but  its  Restormalj  Launccston,  and 
Tint  a  gel  were  old  when  Warwick  and  Alnwick 
were  new. 

Lying  midway  between  these  ruined  castles 
was  His  Majesty's  revenue  cutter  the  Vixen. 
This  was  the  j^ort  at  v/hich  she  was  stationed, 
being  the  central  harbour  of  the  coast  she  was 
appointed  to  guard. 

In  the  afternoon  of  a  gloom}-  December  day 
a  skiff  was  paddled  towards  her  by  a  single 
waterman,  and  a  woman,  decently  clad,  who 
was  her  only  passenger,  after  paying  her  fare, 
and  directing  the  boatman  not  to  wait,  went 
on  board  the  cutter,  and  asked  for  Edward 
Allen. 

The  sailors  Avere  not  surjorised  at  her  arrival, 
having  seen  her  several  times  before,  and  she 
was  speedily  conducted  to  the  object  of  her 
visit. 

She  remained  talking  to  Allen  for  upwards 
of  an  hour,  and  until  the  fires  from  the  distant 
yards  began  to  burn  with  a  reddish  glare,  and 
the  lights  were  flickering  from  the  casements 
on  the  shore. 

She  then  desired  him  to  obtain  permission  to 
land  her  on  the  jetty  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
harbour,  and,  as  it  was  getting  dark,  to  walk 
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with  her  a  short  distance  over  the  hill,  where 
she  expected  to  meet  acquaintances,  who 
would  accompany  her  the  remainder  of  the 
war. 

This  favour  was  speedily  obtained  from  the 
officer  of  the  watch,  and  two  men  Avere  com- 
manded to  row  them  to  land.  There  was  less 
difficulty  in  acquiring  this  leave,  because  Allen, 
from  fear  of  being  recognized, — which,  from 
the  nature  of  his  position,  would  have  been 
extremely  disagreeable, — never  ventured  to  the 
shore  in  the  full  glare  of  day,  and  now  the 
dusk  of  the  evening  rendered  his  concealment 
sufficiently  safe. 

They  arrived  at  the  landing  without  obser- 
vation, and  as  Allen  left  the  pier  with  his  wife, 
he  remarked  to  the  boatmen  that  in  about  an 
hour  they  might  expect  his  return. 

They  went  slowly  up  the  long  ascent  of  the 
village  without  attracting  the  notice  of  any 
one,  and  when  they  arrived  at  the  summit  of 
the  hill,  they  found  that  it  was  becoming  a 
very  dark  night. 

It  was  a  lonely  way,  through  an  unculti- 
vated down,  consequently  the  husband  could 
not  leave  his  wife  to  pursue  her  journey  alone 
until  they  were  nearer  to  the  place  where  she 
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expected  to  meet  her  friends.  Everything 
was  silent  about  tlieni  except  the  dull  moan- 
ing of  the  sea,  and  thej  had  not  met  any 
one  since  leaving  the  last  house  of  the 
village. 

They  had  now  arrived  at  a  place  where  a 
road  leadino^  from  the  coast  towards  the  inland 
country  crossed  their  way,  and  here  they 
heard  footsteps  approaching.  The  usual  ^'  Good 
night "  was  passed,  when  immediately  two  old 
friends  recognized  the  voices  of  each  other.  It 
was  the  first  time  that  Allen  had  heard  a  man's 
voice  from  Tregarth  since  he  laid  the  informa- 
tion. It  was  an  unj^leasant  recognition  on  his 
part,  and  it  was  the  more  disagreeable,  because, 
of  all  his  old  acquaintances,  it  was  the  voice 
of  the  man  that  he  least  wished  to  hear. 
Although  they  had  been  formerly  intimate,  it 
was  probable  that  recent  transactions  had 
produced  a  mutual  dislike,  and  the  informer 
was  about  to  proceed  on  his  course  without 
further  communication.  This  was  j^i'^vented 
by  the  address  of  Crocker,  who  came  up  to  him, 
and  asked  how  he  was  in  the  tone  of  their 
former  familiarity.  This  appearance  of  friendly 
feeling,  though  suspicious,  could  not  be  dis- 
regarded,  and  it  was   responded   to   with   an 
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affectation  of  the  same  neighbourly  disposition. 
He  had  hardly  replied,  when  three  others- 
stood  around,  whose  sudden  appearance  startled 
the  informer,  for  there  was  sufficient  light  to 
enable  him  to  see  their  persons. 

They  each  accosted  him  as  an  old  acquaint- 
ance, but  the  manner  in  which  tlicv  sur- 
rounded  him  rather  alarmed  Allen,  and  he 
suddenly  perceived  that  his  wife  was  not  in 
their  company.  He  called  to  her,  but  received 
no  reply.  He  shouted  her  name  loudly,  but 
either  she  did  not  liear,  or  refused  to  answer. 
He  trembled  in  every  joint  of  his  body. 
Every  moment  made  his  position  more  clear  to 
him.  He  said '' Good  night,"  and  attempted 
to  return  towards  the  harbour,  but  they  stood 
in  his  way. 

Crocker  now  put  his  hand  on  his  shoulder,, 
and  said, — '^  Ned,  we  don't  mean  to  do  you  no 
harm,  but  you'm  our  prisoner.'' 

^*  Prisoner  !  What  for  ?"  said  the  trembling 
Allen. 

^^You  know  as  well  as  we  do,  and  if  you 
doan't,  we  han't  a-got  time  to  explain.  We  'm 
four  of  us,  and  if  you  do  as  you  'm  told  with- 
out noise,  you  shall  have  civil  traitment ;  if 
not, — and  I  think  vou  knaw  me  well  enough  ta 
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understand  that  I  main  what  I  say, — you  must 
be  gagged." 

^^ Where  do  you  main  to  take  me?"  said 
Allen,  in  terror. 

^^AYhere  you'll  be  taken  care  of  and  traited 
well  if  you  Ve  got  sense  enough  to  be  silent, 
if  not,  there  '11  be  mains  found  to  make  'ee." 

^^ Where's  Nancy?" 

^^  She's  gone  home  with  some  friends  wait- 
ing for  her  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill." 

'^  And  slie  brought  me  into  your  hands  ?" 

^^  She  did ;  but  not  till  she  saw  that  the 
murder  of  Dick  Lascare  would  lie  heavy  upon 
her  soul,  and  she  had  bargained  for  as  good 
traitment  as  your  own  conduct  would  allow. 
Now  we  can't  stay  to  talk  no  more.  We  must 
bandage  your  eyes,  and  be  off." 

Saying  this,  he  wound  a  cloth  around  his 
head,  effectually  preventing  the  use  of  his 
eyes,  and  led  him  away  from  the  direct  road. 
Remembering  the  ill-boding  reputation  of  the 
innkeeper,  Allen  trembled,  and  cried  out,  in 
anguish,  ''  Don't  murder  me  !" 

^^  Don't  be  frightened,  my  man,"  said 
Crocker;  ^^we  don't  main  no  harm.  We 'm 
enough  to  do  what  we  like,  but  we  'd  sooner 
have  fair  play  than  foul.     We  'm  gain'  to  put 
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you  a  good  way  off,  to  a  place  you  don't  knaw 
nothin'  about,  but  if  you  want  fair  usage,  you 
must  do  whatever  you  'm  tould." 

He  then  brought  Allen  to  a  van,  and  having 
seated  him  in  it,  three  of  them  took  their 
places  beside  him,  while  the  fourth  acted 
as  driver.  They  then  went  off  at  a  rapid 
j)ace. 

Seated  in  silence  beside  his  three  guardians^ 
Allen's  reflections  were  bitter.  He  had  sold 
the  life  of  his  comrade  for  a  sum  of  money  he 
was  destined  never  to  receive ;  he  was  looked 
on  with  disgust  by  his  former  friends ;  he  had 
brought  disgrace  and  ruin  to  his  family,  and 
his  own  wife  had  lured  him  to  destruction. 

^^  Oh,  what  a  tangled  web  we  weave 
When  first  we  practise  to  deceive." 

The  poor  wife,  scarcely  less  alarmed  than 
her  husband,  but  fully  conscious  of  the  object 
of  the  encounter,  on  the  arrival  of  Crocker 
slipped  away,  and  was  immediately  joined  by 
some  female  friends,  in  accordance  with  a 
previous  arrangement.  They  hurried  her  as 
fast  as  possible  from  the  scene  of  her  husband's 
capture.  She  did  not  hear  his  first  call,  but 
when  he  shouted  ^^ Nancy"  the  second  time, 
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the  wife  turned  back.  Her  friends  expostu- 
lated with  her ;  still  she  wished  to  return. 
Then  she  waited  to  listen ;  and  if  she  had 
again  heard  the  call,  nothing  but  force  would 
have  detained  her.  As  it  was,  she  refused  to 
go  on,  and,  seated  on  a  bank  by  the  roadside, 
abandoned  herself  to  violent  grief. 

It  was  long  before  her  friends  could  get  her 
to  move,  and  v/hen  she  went  on  Jier  journey 
it  was  with  bitter  lamentation  at  the  part  she 
had  performed.  She,  however,  arrived  at  her 
house  in  safety,  and  the  attention  and  kindness 
of  those  neighbours  who  were  trusted  with  the 
secret  were  lavished  upon  her. 

AYliile  these  things  were  in  progress,  the 
time  had  passed  at  which  Allen  was  expected 
at  the  ferry.  The  sailors  waited  on  and  on. 
Sometimes  they  heard  approaching  footsteps, 
and  prepared  to  take  Allen  on  board,  and  were 
again  and  again  disappointed  as  the  sound  died 
11  way,  or  another  person  arrived  for  a  passage 
to  the  opposite  shore.  Another  hour  passed. 
Allen  was  still  absent.  The  boatmen  now 
considered  it  to  be  their  duty  to  return  to  the 
cutter,  and  report  his  absence.  There  was  no 
little  talk  and  stir  among  the  crew  at  this 
misadventure.     Allen  had  never  before  wished 
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to  ^o  ashore,  and  had  shown  a  gTcat  disincli- 
nation to  leave  the  ship.  They  could  not 
imaii;ine  any  motive  that  could  induce  him  to 
desert,  for  he  would  be  certain  to  encounter 
the  hatred  of  all  his  former  associates,  and 
lie  had  not  yet  received  the  rcvrard  for  his 
information,  which  could  only  be  paid  on 
the  conviction  of  the  prisoner. 

If  he  had  been  forcibly  abducted,  was  his 
wife  in  collusion  with  his  foes,  or  had  they 
laid  an  ambush  on  the  mere  chance  that  he 
might  accompany  her  to  the  shore  ? 

Wlien  the  information  was  conveyed  to  the 
captain  that  Allen  was  missing,  his  dismay 
was  intense.  He  had  never  been  under  the 
slightest  apprehension  of  such  an  occurrence. 
He  feared  that,  if  the  informer  had  voluntarily 
decamped,  or  if  he  had  been  forcibly  detained, 
his  own  position  was  endangered.  Some 
accident,  h.e  thought,  might  have  detained 
him,  and  he  would  wait  until  after  midnight 
before  lie  took  any  active  measures  for  pur- 
suit. 

When  the  old  town  clock  had  struck  the 
hour  of  midnight,  and  the  clear  sound  of  that 
ancient  workmanship  was  dying  away  from 
the  still  and  almost  deserted  harbour  of  Ken- 
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mouth,  the  captain  of  the  Vixen  ordered  two 
of  the  watch  to  go  on  shore,  and  proceed 
forthwith  to  Tregarth  with  a  letter  addi^essed 
to  the  chief  officer  of  tliat  station. 

In  that  letter  was  related  the  unaccountable 
absence  of  Allen,  and  a  request  was  earnestly 
made  that  an  inquiry  should  be  set  on  foot 
whether  any  of  the  smugglers  had  been  absent 
during  the  night ;  and  it  was  particularly 
requested,  if  the  wife  of  the  informer  had 
arrived,  that  an  inquiry  should  be  made  of  all 
the  occurrences  of  the  night,  from  the  time 
that  she  and  her  husband  left  the  ship. 

Wlien  the  two  sailors  arrived  at  Tregarth 
the  revenue  officer  had  not  returned  from 
visiting  his  posts,  and  day  had  dawned  before 
he  received  the  letter. 

The  request  it  contained  was  immediately 
attended  to,  but  Mr.  Collins  could  not  discover 
that  there  had  been  any  commotion  among  the 
smugglers.  All  the  active  partizans  of  the 
illegal  traffic  were  quietly  pursuing  their 
occupations.  There  was  no  appearance  of  any 
unusual  occurrence.  He  proceeded  to  Allen's 
residence.  There  he  found  the  wife  attending, 
as  usual,  to  household  affairs.  He  asked  at 
what  place  she  parted  with  her  husband  last 
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niglit  ?  She  affected  to  be  startled  at  the 
question,  and  played  her  part  so  well  that  the 
officer  was  at  once  impressed  with  the  con- 
viction that  the  absence  of  the  husband  was 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  wife. 

She  informed  him  that  they  parted  soon 
after  they  had  crossed  the  downs;  and  that 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill  she  met  with  her  neigh- 
bours, who  were  returning  by  the  same  road, 
and  who  had  engaged  to  meet  her  at  that 
place. 

He  then  made  inquiry  of  the  other  women 
who  accompanied  Nancy  Allen,  and  their 
replies  were  in  accordance  with  what  he  had 
pre^^ously  heard.  On  being  pressed  whether 
they  had  seen  any  one  on  the  journey,  they 
acknowledged  to  meeting  some  countrymen 
returning  from  labour. 

The  messengers  were  dismissed  with  a 
letter,  addressed  to  their  captain,  detailing 
all  the  information  he  had  been  able  to 
acquire. 

But  in  a  small  town,  where  every  one  seeks 
to  know  the  business  of  his  neighbour,  these 
inquiries  could  not  be  made  without  the 
knowledge  of  their  import  being  spread  for 
the  benefit  of  the  community.     If  there  had 
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been  no  movement  during  the  night,  there 
was  commotion  now  at  Tregarth.  The  news 
spread  like  a  conflagration.  It  was  said  that 
Ned  Allen  had  been  living  on  board  the  cutter 
at  Kenmouthj  and  was  now  missing,  and  that 
the  captain  had  sent  to  the  chief  officer  to  find 
out  what  had  become  of  him.  Everybody 
inquired  of  everybody  what  anybody  had 
heard. 

During  the  day,  although  the  morning  had 
commenced  with  the  usual  round  of  duties, 
there  Avas  a  total  cessation  of  all  employment. 
The  boats  remained  high  and  dry  on  the 
beach ;  the  blacksmith  stood  at  the  forge,  but 
the  iron  cooled  before  it  was  struck ;  the  shoe- 
maker sat  to  listen,  and  to  recite,  with  a 
gaping  crowd  around  him ;  and  the  barber 
kept  up  a  continual  flow,  in  relating  what  he 
had  heard,  and  what  he  imagined,  while 
he  cleaned  the  bristles  from  the  sun-burnt 
cheek. 

Some,  who  knew  nothing,  pretended  that 
they  were  the  repositories  of  a  profound  secret, 
Avhile  the  few  who  really  knew  listened  to 
everybody's  tale  with  wondering  curiosity. 
Allen  was  gone,  nobody  knew  where.  Some 
believed  that  he  ran  away,  others  that  he  was 
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taken  away.     Every  one  had  his  own  opinion ; 
no  two  opinions  agreed. 

A  despatch  from  the  commander  oi  the 
cutter  was  forwarded  to  the  Board  of  Customs, 
acquainting  them  with  the  disappeai^ance  of 
Allen,  and  detailing  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  case.  In  return,  the  captain  was  severely 
reprimanded,  threats  were  plentifully  used, 
rewards  were  freely  offered,  but,  except  that  a 
farmer's  boy  had  heard  a  carriage  driven 
rapidly  into  the  country  on  the  night  tliat  the 
informer  was  missing,  no  information  could  be 
obtained. 

A  week  passed  away,  and  the  excitement 
subsided.  There  was  no  news  of  Allen,  and 
there  were  hopes  for  Lascare,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Tregarth  settled  down  to  their  usual 
occupations. 

During  the  long  journey  that  his  captors 
took,  fear  kept  Allen  still.  The  darkness  of 
the  night,  the  silence  in  which  he  had  been 
conveyed,  and  the  ferocious  character  of  the 
man  who  seemed  to  have  the  command,  caused 
im^^licit  obedience. 

At  last  the  horses  stood  still,  and  Crocker 
assisted  him  to  dismount,  still  enjoining  on 
him  that  any  commotion  would  be  at  his  o^^^l 
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peril.  He  led  him  into  what  the  prisoner 
conceived  to  be  a  dwelling.  Here  there  was  a 
little  delay,  and  a  whispering  took  place,  the 
sense  of  which  Allen  could  not  catch.  Then  a 
man  spoke,  to  whose  tone  and  voice  he  was  a 
stranger.  The  two  led  him  on  through  other 
apartments,  which  the  bandage  did  not  allow 
him  to  see ;  and  now  they  told  him  that  he 
was  come  to  his  journey's  end. 

They  took  the  covering  from  his  eyes,  but 
he  found  himself  in  total  darkness.  They 
left  him,  and  the  door  closed.  He  heard 
a  wooden  barrier  draT\Ti  across  the  doorway, 
and  immediately  after  another  door  fasten 
with  a  spring.  He  groped  to  feel  the  size 
of  his  apartment,  and  found  it  long  and 
narrow  ;  and  a  heap  of  straw  lay  on  the 
ground,  which  he  conceived  was  provided  for 
his  bed. 

He  crouched  on  the  straw,  and  lay  wonder- 
ing at  the  fate  that  might  await  him.  Hour 
after  hour  passed,-  but  no  sleejD  relieved  him 
from  his  miseries. 

He  waited  on;  but  whether  it  was  still 
night,  or  whether  the  sun  had  risen  for  all  the 
world  excej)t  for  him,  he  was  uncertain.  He 
felt  hunger,  and  thirst,  and  cold,  and  began  to 
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think  that  the  murderous  crew  had  left  him  for 
starvation. 

Aitev  lying  in  great  anguish  for  many- 
hours,  he  heard  footsteps  approaching.  Again 
the  spring  of  an  outer  door  sounded,  and  after- 
wards a  heavy  barrier  was  withdrawn,  and  a 
stranger  appeared  wdth  a  horn  lantern  and  a 
basket.  He  brought  bread  and  water.  He 
placed  them  beside  him,  and,  without  speak- 
ing, left  by  the  same  entrance,  with  the  former 
precautions.  The  sound  of  his  footsteps  died 
away,  and  the  informer  was  left  in  the  same 
black  darkness  as  before. 

Despised  by  the  sailors  of  the  Vixen,  hated 
by  his  former  comrades,  betrayed  by  his  wife, 
and  suffering  all  the  miseries  of  a  dismal 
incarceration,  the  wretched  man  was  in  a 
frame  of  mind  that  tempts  to  self-destruction. 
Eut  even  that  refuge  was  denied,  for  his 
keeper  had  cautiously  searched  him  on  his 
arrival,  and  had  taken  av»^ay  the  sailor's  knife 
— the  only  weapon  he  had — that  hung  by  a 
cord  from  his  leather  belt. 

After  his  capture,  a  little  after  midnight,  the 
smugglers  again  assembled  in  their  dusky 
apartment.  Crocker  and  his  three  associates 
were  present,  and  they  related  the  particulars 
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of   their    journeyj    and   the    success    of   their 
enterprise. 

When  their  story  was  iinished,  John  Spillar 
said,  ^^What  orders  did  you  leave  for  his- 
entertainment?" 

^'As  such  a  fella  should  be  entertained," 
replied  Crocker.  "He's  to  have  bread  and 
water ;  and  if  he  can't  live  upon  that,  he  '11  die 
a  natural  death." 

"If  he  dies  in  such  a  place,  with  such  a 
diet,  at  this  bitter  season,  it  will  be  by  slow 
starvation,''  said  Spillar. 

"And  what,"   said  Crocker,   fiercely,    "did. 
he  mean  to  do  by  Dick  Lascare  ?" 

"  Thomas  Crocker,"  said  the  old  man,  as  he 
laid  his  trembling  hand  on  the  table,  "  Thomas 
Crocker,  this  unhappy  affair  has  brought  about 
two  deaths  already ;  a  third  is  threatened,  and 
you  would  add  a  fourth  to  the  dismal  tale. 
My  friends,"  he  continued,  turning  to  the 
swarthy  faces  that  surrounded  him,  "  I  pro- 
mised to  Allen's  wife  fair  and  kindly  treat- 
ment. 'Twas  on  theise  terms  she  put  'en  into 
our  hands.  Is  the  man  to  be  starved  to  death 
in  a  dismal  hole  like  that?" 

A  murmur  of  disapproval  burst  forth  from 
the  assembly,  and  Crocker  slunk  back,  like  a 
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tiger  disappointed  of  his  prey.  It  was  agreed 
that  Spillar  should  proceed  to  the  place  of  his 
imprisonment^  and  give  such  directions  for  the 
future  as  would  cause  a  fulfilment  of  the  con- 
tract, and  would  conduce  to  the  health  and 
comfort  of  the  man. 

In  the  course  of  the  following  day,  the  con- 
dition of  the  prisoner  was  somewhat  amelio- 
rated. His  jailor  brought  better  provisions, 
spoke  to  him  in  a  friendly  manner,  and  offered 
any  indulgence  that  was  consistent  with  secu- 
rity. Allen  felt  grateful  to  his  keeper  for 
tlieso  indulo^ences,  but  he  could  obtain  from 
him  no  information  respecting  the  length 
of  his  imprisonment,  or  his  future  destina- 
tion. 

He  was  not  far  awa}'.  He  was  within  three 
miles  of  his  own  dwelling,  while  he  himself 
thought  that  he  was  twenty  miles  off.  He  was 
snugly  enclosed  in  the  same  secret  passage 
that  had  sheltered  Lascare  from  the  pursuit  of 
the  dragoons.  The  pretended  long  journey 
had  deceived  him,  and,  by  delaying  the  time, 
had  enabled  the  farmer  to  get  his  household  to 
bed  before  they  arrived.  Hence  they  walked 
unobserved  to  the  homestead,  and  noiselessly 
proceeded     to     the     unoccupied      apartment. 
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CrDcker  and  his  keeper  only  entered,  and 
placed  him  in  his  cell,  the  exit  from  which  at 
the  other  end  of  the  passage  had  been  care- 
fully blocked.  A  stranger,  who  was  to  guard 
the  prisoner,  waited  their  arrival,  and  when 
Crocker  departed,  which  he  did  immediately 
after  giving  instructions  for  the  treatm.ent  of 
the  man,  this  person  took  Allen  mider  his  sole 
charge. 

The  jDresence  of  this  man  at  the  farm  was 
satisfactorily  explained.  He  had  applied,  or 
seemed  to  apply,  for  lodgings,  which  he 
required  both  for  recreation  and  health,  and  a 
great  deal  of  his  time  was  spent  on  the  hills 
overhanging  the  sea. 

He  occupied  the  panelled  room  connected 
-with,  the  dark  j)assage;  and  although  the 
servant  brought  his  meals  with  great  regu- 
larity, she  had  not  the  slightest  suspicion 
that  he  was  not  what  he  was  represented. 
She  frequently  alluded  to  the  enormous 
quantity  he  consumed,  which  her  mistress 
accounted  for  by  remarking  that  he  was  a 
large  man,  and  took  a  great  deal  of  exer- 
cise. 

During  the  time  that  he  guarded  the 
prisoner  in  this  seclusion,  the  farmer  and  his 
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TTife  only  were  acquainted  with  liis  office.  He 
was  a  person  who  had  been  selected  for  this 
duty  from  a  distant  county  by  a  correspondent 
of  the  banker,  and  his  address  and  judg- 
ment warranted  the  recommendation  that  he 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

On  the  day  following  liis  visit  to  the  residence 
of  farmer  Brown,  where  Allen  was  confined, 
John  Spillar  took  a  journey  to  Penwith.  He 
was  an  early  man,  and  arrived  at  Mr.  Weston's 
soon  after  the  removal  of  the  breakfast.  Lncy 
and  Edith  w^ere  busy  at  the  work-table,  and 
old  Jonathan  Weston  was  reading  the  news- 
paper in  his  old  arm-chair. 

Rachel  announced  the  arrival,  and  Lucy  and 
Edith  rose  to  receive  him.  The  Quaker  also 
rose,  but  with  less  alacrity,  for  his  feeble  knees 
had  lost  their  former  vigour. 

On  this  occasion  the  old  sailor  was  dressed 
in  his  church-going  suit,  w^hich  consisted  of  a 
narrow-skirted  black  coat,  drab  breeches,  light 
grey  hose,  and  square-toed  shoes,  fastened 
with  silver  buckles.  Over  his  coat  he  had  a 
blue  cloth  spencer,  which  was  a  usual  addition 
as  a  winter  garment  at  that  time,  but  has  now 
been  superseded  by  every  variety  of  overcoat. 

Mr.  Weston  shook  him  warndy  by  the  hand, 
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and  remarked  how  well  he  wore.  To  which 
he  replied  that  he  had  walked  rather  fast  for 
an  old  man,  and  wished  he  had  left  his  spencer 
at  home. 

^^I'd  got  something  to  tell  'ee/'  said  he, 
^'  and  I  didn't  knaw  I  was  going  so  fast  till  I 
got  very  warm.  Mary  wanted  me  to  write, 
but  I'd  sooner  walk  to  Penwith  and  back 
again  than  I  'd  write  a  letter ;  and  I  'm  not 
certain  that  I  couldn't  do  it  in  less  time.  I  'm 
not  much  used  to  writing*,  and  now  mv  fino^ers 
be  rather  stiff  for  the  pen." 

At  this  point  Lucy  insisted  that  the  spencer 
should  be  taken  off,  to  which,  after  a  little 
resistance,  he  consented. 

Seating  himself  again,  he  proceeded. 

^^I  had  good  news  to  tell  'ee,  and  I  wanted 
to  tell  it  myself.  Ned  Allen  's  gone  off !  And 
if  anybody  knows  where,  there  's  nobody  will 
tell." 

At  this  news  Edith  was  overcome  with  joy, 
and,  springing  from  her  chair,  she  hung  round 
the  old  man's  neck,  and  kissed  him  many 
times.  Lucy  also  rose,  and  kissed  the  smooth, 
dark  forehead  of  the  benevolent  old  sailor, 
saying  that  ^^  Edith  should  not  have  all  the 
kissing." 
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^'Upon  my  word,"  said  Mr.  Weston,  ^'thou 
must  wish,  John  Spillar,  that  thou  wert 
young  again.  I  think  these  young  women 
are  over  lavish  Vvdth  their  blandishments." 

^^I  bleeve,"  said  John,  ^Hhey'm  delighted 
with  the  news  I  Ve  brought,  or  my  poor  old 
face  wud  a  had  less  kissin'." 

'^  Surely  I  may  go  to  see  Richard  now," 
said  Edith,  ^'  and  tell  him  the  news  ?" 

^^Yes,  my  dear,"  said  Lucy;  ^'and  you 
shall  take  lodgings  at  Launceston,  and  you  can 
see  him  every  day.  But  how,  Mr.  Spillar,  did 
it  happen  that  Allen  absconded?  and  is  it 
quite  certain  that  he  will  not  return  ?" 

^^  Why,  you  see.  Miss  Weston,"  said  the  old 
smuggler,  with  great  gravity,  and  ajDparent 
sincerity,  ^Hhere  is  great  mystery  in  the 
affair.  Some  say  that  he  ran  off  of  his  own 
free  will,  and  some  that  he  was  carried  off. 
Whichever  it  may  be,  it  is  unlikely  that  he 
will  be  at  the  trial  which  is  coming  on,  and  I 
knew  you  would  be  glad  to  know  it." 

Mr.  Weston  insisted  that  John  Spillar  should 
stay  and  dine  with  them. 

The  two  old  veterans  talked  over  the 
changes  of  the  times,  and  regretted  that  they 
were  not  so  good  as   formerly;    although,  if 
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they  had  explained  their  meaning,  they  dif- 
fered very  much  in  their  opinion  of  good 
times.  They  also  spoke  of  the  changes  in  the 
people,  for  they  had  outlived  the  most  of  their 
old  acquaintances.  They  recalled  the  days  of 
dearth  and  high  prices,  the  rising  of  the 
tinners,  who  detained  the  corn-laden  vessels 
by  the  destruction  of  the  rigging.  They 
did  not  speak  of  the  French  Revolution, 
because  the  sailor  had  seen  nothing  good 
since  the  proclamation  of  peace,  and  the 
Quaker  had  seen  nothing  but  evil  result  from 
the  war. 

They  carefully  avoided  subjects  of  contro- 
versy,  for  they  were  too  experienced  to  suppose 
that  good  could  result  from  contention — and, 
being  gentlemen,  they  respected  the  prejudices 
of  each  other. 

After  dinner  the  ancient  mariner  again 
donned  his  antique  spencer,  and,  thanking  his 
host  for  his  kind  hospitality,  wended  his  way 
back  over  the  hills  by  the  narrow  path  that 
skirted  the  sea. 

When  the  sailor  had  departed,  Edith  became 
earnest  and  eloquent  in  proving  to  her  friends 
that  she  was  entirely  recovered  from  her  recent 
illness. 
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^^I  wisli,  above  all  things,  to  be  tlie  first  to 
tell  Richard  of  Allen's  disappearance.  We 
have  had  many  sorrowful  hours  together,  and 
now  that  there  is  a  gleam  of  hope,  I  wish  to 
share  it  with  him.  Besides,"  she  continued, 
looking  beseechingly,  with  child-like  depend- 
ence for  the  fulfilment  of  a  promise,  ^^you 
said  I  should  stay  at  Launceston  when  I 
got  well.  Don't  you  think  I  can  go  to- 
morrow ?" 

^^Yes,  my  dear,"  said  Lucy,  ^' you  can  go 
to-morrow.  I  expected  that  you  would  wish 
it,  and  I  have  made  all  arrangements  in  my 
own  mind.  I  will  go  with  3^ou.  We  will 
take  a  conveyance,  and  go  off  early  to-morrow. 
While  you  are  seeing  Eichard,  and  telling 
him  the  news — which  he  shall  hear  from 
you  alone — I  will  take  the  lodgings ;  and, 
after  I  have  called  for  you  at  the  prison, 
and  offered  my  own  congratulations,  I  will 
return.  By  that  time  the  horses  will  have 
sufficiently  rested,  and  I  shall  not  be  so  late 
in  getting  back  as  we  were  on  the  last 
occasion." 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Edith  looked  for- 
ward to  the  dawn  of  the  following  day,  or 
that  she  felt  the  wearisome  hours  passing  so 
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slowly.  She  was  jDersuading  herself  that 
danger  was  over,  and  would  not  ask  for  the 
judgment  of  her  friends,  from  the  fear  of 
encountering  an  opposite  opinion. 

Although  Mr.  Weston's  intellect  was  weak- 
ened by  anxiety  and  age,  he  perceived  with 
great  clearness  when  his  thoughts  were  con- 
centrated on  a  single  point.  He  conceived 
that  it  was  imprudent  to  allow  the  confidence 
of  Edith  to  have  full  sway,  and  that  her  view 
of  the  position  was  more  sanguine  than  the 
case  would  warrant.  Cautious  from  ed-ucation, 
and  wary  from  experience,  he  perceived  that 
there  was  danger  in  the  excessive  buoyancy 
of  Edith's  spirits.  The  system,  w^eakened  by 
the  former  shock,  might  be  unable  to  resist 
another.  Allen  might  appear  again,  or  the 
Government  might  take  another  form  of  pro- 
cedure. Better,  he  thought,  to  prevent  the 
excessive  growth  of  an  unreasonable  hope, 
than  to  allow  its  luxuriance  to  be  nipjDed  by 
an  untimely  frost. 

*'  I  will  thank  thee,"  said  the  old  man,  in 
slow  and  measured  tones,  '^if  thou  wilt  tell 
thy  husband  that  I  congratulate  him  that  the 
c/u'e/"  evidence  against  him  is  not — at  present — 
to   be   found.     I   hope — without   wishing   tlie 
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treaclierous  man  any  harm — that  he  may 
never  be  found." 

At  this  short  speech,  the  tears,  Avhich  had 
been  banished,  again  swelled  the  eyelids,  and 
her  efforts  to  repress  them  were  vain.  She 
sat  silent  and  thoughtful,  and  the  tear-drops 
were  coursing  each  other  over  her  beautiful 
cheek. 

'^  You  are  right,  my  dear  father,"  said  Lucy. 
'^  We  have  great  hope.  AVe  ought  to  be  very 
thankful  for  our  improved  prospects ;  but  we 
must  not  rely  on  hope  as  on  certainty. 
Eichard,  who  has  had  more  experience  of  the 
world  than  you,  Edith,  will  see  his  position." 

The  prospect  of  seeing  her  husband  the 
next  day  dried  up  the  tears,  when  Eachel, 
who  had  been  despatched  to  order  the  carriage, 
returned  with  the  assurance  that  it  would  be 
ready  at  the  time  appointed. 

The  evening  wore  away  in  conjectm*es 
relating  to  Allen's  escape,  or  why  he  should 
escape  without  having  received  his  reward. 
Other  subjects  were  started,  but  again  and 
again  they  resulted  in  wonder  at  Allen's  dis- 
appearance. 

The  following  day  Lucy  and  her  friend  set 
off    on    their    tedious    journey.     Wlien    they 
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approaclied  the  downs,  Lucy  pointed  out  tlie 
different  objects  of  interest  to  which  Greorge 
Millett  had  called  her  attention  when  they 
travelled  the  same  route,  and  when  Edith 
had  been  too  abstracted  to  listen ;  but  now 
her  mind  was  relieved  of  the  heavy  weight 
that  was  so  oppressive,  and  she  listened  with 
interest  to  the  description  of  these  pre-historic 
remains.  When  the  subject  was  exhausted, 
she  said, — ^^  You  have  been  very,  very  kind 
to  me  for  many  years,  and  I  am  anxious  to 
know  if  this  is  the  last  journey  I  shall  take 
with  Lucy  Weston  ?" 

•^  I  don't  know,  Edith.  The  house  is  ready, 
and  George  wishes  to  put  an  end  to  a  long 
courtship.  He  proposed  to  ask  my  father  to 
allow  it  to  take  place  at  once,  but  I  could 
not  sanction  it ;  for  although  George  is  a 
favourite,  for  one  of  his  profession,  I  am  afraid 
to  let  him  ask.  Not  that  my  father  intends 
to  refuse  his  consent,  but  it  might  be  accom- 
panied with  some  unpleasant  remark.  I  must 
perform  that  duty  myself.  It  will  be  painful 
to  him,  but  he  will  be  kind,  and  he  will  give 
me  his  blessing,  which  I  could  not  be  married 
without.  Look!  There  is  the  castle.  We 
have  arrived." 

VOL.  III.  Q 
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Their  conversation  had  been  so  confidential 
and  agreeable  that  they  had  reached  the  town 
sooner  than  they  expected.  The  carriage 
drove  to  the  prison  gate,  and,  after  Edith  had 
alighted,  proceeded  to  the  inn.  There  was  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  admittance  to  the  prison, 
and  in  a  few  minutes,  to  his  great  surprise,  she 
was  in  the  presence  of  her  husband. 

The  warder  withdrew,  and  she  was  soon 
locked  in  his  embrace. 

^^  God  bless  you  for  coming  so  soon!"  he 
said.  ''  I  did  not  expect  you.  How  did  you 
come?" 

'^  I  came  with  Lucy,  in  a  carriage,  and  she 
will  be  here  to  see  you  after  she  has  taken 
lodgings  for  me.  Let  me  look  at  you, 
Richard.  Ah,  your  cheek  is  sunken.  Your 
face  is  pale.  Wliat  have  you  been  thinking 
of?" 

^^I  have  been  thinking  of  you,  Edith.  I 
have  called  myself  by  a  great  many  harsh 
names.  I  lured  you  from  your  home  to  follow 
an  outcast — one  who  could  never  settle  down 
to  the  quiet  industries  of  life,  and  I  am  now 
leaving  you — young,  beautiful,  unprotected — 
to  a  merciless  world.  I  have  written  bitter 
things  against  myself." 
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^^  Then  write  tliem  uo  more.  You  will  not 
leave  me.  Never  since  I  could  say  ^  Thy  will 
be  done '  have  I  entirely  lost  my  hope.  I 
prayed  that  He  would  help  us,  and  He  has 
helped  us.  Ned  Allen  is  gone  off.  No  one 
knows  where.  What  can  they  say  against 
you  now  ?  You  are  safe,  Richard !  You  are 
safe  I  " 

As  she  said  this,  she  fell  into  her  husband's 
arms,  overcome  with  the  excitement  of  her 
Q-wn  tale,  and,  for  a  short  time,  he  held  up 
her  fainting  form,  now  seized  with  hysterical 
sobbing.  After  a  while  she  became  composed, 
and  told,  in  a  more  rational  manner,  all  that 
had  occurred. 

He  felt  greatly  relieved,  but  could  not 
entirely  divest  himself  of  the  depression  that 
had  so  long  weighed  him  down.  He  could  not 
realize  the  good  news.  They  went  over  the 
whole  story  again,  with  many  conjectures 
on  Allen's  mysterious  disappearance,  and  they 
had  not  completed  it  when  Lucy  arrived. 

Miss  Weston's  calm,  cheerful  countenance 
reassured  the  smuggler,  and  he  felt  that  the 
zeal  of  his  wife  had  not  overrated  the  im- 
]Dortance  of  the  news.  She  was  wont  to  look 
at     circumstances    with   a    dispassionate    and 
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calculating  investigation,  he  thouglit,  and  lier 
judgment  would  be  swayed  more  by  reason 
than  the  ajffection  of  Edith  would  allow. 

^^And  do  you  think,  Miss  Weston,"  he 
asked,  ^^that  my  case  is  so  certain  of  a  happy 
termination?" 

^'  I  think  the  prospect  of  it  is  wonderfully 
improved ;  but  we  cannot  look  at  anything 
as  certain  while  you  remain  in  this  dismal 
place." 

Edith  looked  dejected,  but  felt  the  truth  of 
the  remark. 

'^  Thank  you,  Miss  Weston,"  said  Lascare; 
^'  you  have  sobered  me.  All  may  happen  as 
Edith  wishes.  Chance  has  brought  me  into 
a  more  favourable  position,  and  chance  may 
blast  it.  Allen's  disappearance  is  marvellous  ; 
let  us  hope  that  he  may  not  as  suddenly  re- 
appear." 

^^  After  running  away,"  said  Edith,  ^^  he 
would  surely  be  afraid  to  return." 

^•Ah!"  said  Lascare,  ^^  I  have  weighed 
every  motive  he  might  have  for  absconding, 
and  I  can  find  nothing  weighty  enough  to 
induce  it ;  but  I  have  friends  enough  at  Tre- 
garth  that  would  take  care  of  him  if  they  once 
had  the  chance." 
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''  Oh,"  said  Edith,  ''  that  is  a  new  turn.  Do 
you  suppose  they  have  entrapped  him." 

''  Between  ourselves,  I  do." 

^'  John  Spillar  never  mentioned  it." 

^' And  he  would  not  mention  it  to  me.  No 
one  is  acquainted  wdtli  the  proceedings  of  our 
leaders  but  those  w^hose  assistance  is  required 
for  their  execution." 

This  conjecture  engaged  them  in  fresli 
speculations,  until  Lucy  felt  it  necessary  to 
leave.  After  again  congratulating  Lascare  on 
his  improved  prospects,  and  requesting  that 
he  would  induce  Edith  to  be  careful  of  her 
health,  she  took  leave  of  him,  and  brought 
Edith  to  see  her  new  apartments. 

Everything  being  now  satisfactorily  ar- 
ranged, Lucy  Weston  returned  in  safety  to 
Penwith. 

Soon  after  this  the  Assizes  commenced,  and 
a  skilful  counsel  was  appointed  to  watch  the 
proceedings  on  behalf  of  Lascare. 

The  case  was  called  in  court,  and  the 
counsel  for  the  CroAvn  immediately  rose,  and 
.said  that  he  was  instructed  to  ask  for  a  post- 
ponement of  the  trial.  An  atrocious  murder 
had  been  committed  on  the  high  seas,  and  the 
Government  were  advised  that  the  real  per- 
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petrator  of  that  murder  was  the  prisoner  at 
the  bar.  A  man,  who  was  a  comrade  of  the 
accused,  had  deposed  that  the  j)i'isoiier  had 
deliberately  fired  the  fatal  shot.  This  man 
had  suddenly  disappeared,  and  there  was  every 
reason  to  believe  had  been  forcibly  carried 
off,  and  was  now  kept  in  confinement,  for  the 
purpose  of  defeating  the  ends  of  justice  by 
preventing  his  appearance  at  that  court.  He 
held  in  his  hand  an  affidavit  detailing  the 
circumstances  under  which  Edward  Allen,  the 
witness  in  this  case,  had  disappeared,  which  he 
would  submit  for  his  Lordship's  perusal,  and 
he  did  not  doubt,  that  at  the  next  Assizes, 
either  by  this,  or  some  other  evidence,  he 
should  be  enabled  to  prove  that  the  prisoner 
was  guilty  of  the  murder  of  which  he  stood 
charged. 

The  affidavit  v/as  handed  to  the  judge,  with 
the  remark  that  it  was  not  consistent  with 
the  convenience  of  His  Majesty's  service  that 
the  deponent  should  appear. 

His  Lordship  took  the  affidavit,  and  23erused 
it,  and  then  looking  to  see  if  any  one  appeared 
in  behalf  of  the  prisoner,  another  counsel  rose 
to  address  the  court. 

He  said  that  he  appeared  on  behalf  of  the 
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defendant,  and  he  trusted  his  Lordship  would 
refuse  the  application.  He  alleged  that  a 
disreputable  witness,  whose  oath  ought  to  be 
rejected  in  any  court,  had  been  tempted  by 
the  offer  of  a  large  reward,  to  give  false  evi- 
dence in  this  case.  It  w;as  unworthy  of  the 
Government,  in  a  case  involving  the  security 
of  human  life,  to  tempt  needy  persons  by 
offering  an  inordinate  sum  for  evidence.  He 
did  not  accuse  the  promoters  of  the  prosecution 
of  procuring  false  witnesses,  but  of  offering 
such  an  amount — to  be  paid  on  conviction — 
that  was  a  strong  inducement  to  necessitous 
and  abandoned  characters  to  perjure  them- 
selves. His  learned  friend  had  stated  that  the 
witness  in  question  had  been  forcibly  carried 
off;  but  there  was  not  one  word  in  that  affi- 
davit, of  which  he  had  read  the  copy,  that 
would  warrant  such  an  insinuation.  It  was 
hinted  at,  certainly;  but  there  was  not  the 
slightest  foundation  for  such  an  opinion.  The 
probability  was,  that  a  reckless  character  had 
intended  to  give  false  evidence,  but,  fearing 
that  his  statement  could  not  be  substantiated  in 
open  court,  had  absconded.  He  trusted  that 
his  Lordship  would  refuse  the  application,  as 
the  defendant  had  been  already  several  months 
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in  prison,  and  there  was  not  sufficient  reason 
to  suppose  that  on  any  future  occasion  the 
prosecution  would  have  any  further  evidence 
to  produce. 

The  consequence  of  this  altercation  was  that 
the  judge,  considering  that  the  missing  evi- 
dence might  be  recovered,  granted  the  post- 
ponement of  the  trial  to  the  next  assizes. 

This  result  had  been  anticipated,  and  Las- 
care  and  Edith  had  been  warned  not  to  hope 
for  a  release  on  this  occasion ;  but,  in  case  the 
Crown  did  not  procure  evidence,  another  post- 
ponement would  be  without  precedent. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

Edith  continued  her  sojourn  at  Launceston, 
■and  was  a  daily  visitor  at  the  prison.  Her 
companionship  relieved  the  tedious  and  gloomy- 
months  as  they  rolled  along.  During  this 
time  they  were  in  constant  communication 
with  their  friends  at  Tregarth,  and  all  their 
correspondents  assured  them  that  nothing  more 
had  been  heard  of  the  informer. 

Still  the  smugglers  were  apprehensive  that 
some  accidental  circumstance  might  reveal  the 
mystery  of  Allen's  absence,  ruin  their  machina- 
tions, and  be  fatal  to  Lascare.  They  were  the 
more  anxious,  because,  by  the  postponement 
of  the  trial,  it  was  evident  that  the  Govern- 
ment did  not  despair  of  producing  the  missing 
witness. 

Placards  were  again  posted,  offering  a  large 
reward  to  any  person  giving  information  that 
would  lead  to  the  discovery  of  Allen,  and  a 
more  resolute  inquiry  was  set  on  foot.  What 
information    they   received    sent   them    to    a 
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distance  on  many  a  wild-goose  cliaKse,  for  they 
really  did  receive  some  information  that  was 
of  a  truthful  character.  A  vehicle,  on  the 
night  of  the  abduction,  had  been  heard  by 
several  going  at  a  rapid  pace.  The  farm 
servant  who  kept  the  horses,  for  some  small 
remmieration,  informed  the  inquirers  that  aftex* 
their  journey  they  returned  to  their  stable 
foaming  and  weary.  Thus  the  zigzag  course 
intended  to  deceive  Allen  as  to  the  distance, 
also  misled  the  searchers,  for  they  ransacked 
many  places  far  away,  while  those  at  home 
remained  without  suspicion. 

Although  these  proceedings  were  viewed 
witli  alarm,  they  elicited  nothing  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  smugglers,  and  the  Assizes 
were  again  approaching  that  were  destined  to 
affect  the  weal  or  woe  of  Lascare.  The  result 
was  awaited  at  the  court  by  Lucy  Weston  and 
Captain  Millett,  and  by  John  and  Mary 
Spillar.  The  case  was  called,  and  the  prisoner 
stood  at  the  bar.  It  was  an  anxious  time  for 
the  friends  of  Lascare.  No  information  had 
reached  them  relating  to  the  course  the 
Government  intended  to  pursue.  The  court 
was  thronged  with  persons  anxious  to  see  the 
undaunted  man  who  had  defied  the  authorities,. 
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and  had  driven  tlie  companies  of  tliree  stations 
to  their  port.  There  was  a  dead  silence  as  the 
counsel  on  behalf  of  the  Crown  arose.  He 
stated  that  at  the  last  Assizes  this  case  had 
been  postponed  for  the  purpose  of  giving  an 
opportunity  to  those  engaged  in  the  conduct  of 
the  prosecution  of  producing  an  imjiortant 
witness,  on  whose  testimony  the  conviction  of 
the  prisoner  depended.  That  person  was  not 
forthcoming,  and  consequently  he  was  in- 
structed not  to  proceed  with  the  evidence  they 
were  prepared  to  produce,  but,  for  the  present, 
to  abandon  the  prosecution. 

A  murmur  of  ajDplause  followed  this  an- 
nouncement, and  even  the  advocate  himself  sat 
down  with  a  smile  on  his  countenance,  as 
if  the  duty  he  had  performed  was  a  pleasure  to 
him. 

The  judge  ordered  Lascare  to  be  discharged, 
and  thus,  for  the  time,  at  least,  the  smuggler 
was  at  large. 

Now  no  longer  a  prisoner,  he  retired  with 
his  friends  to  the  inn,  and  remained  there  until 
a  consultation  with  his  legal  adviser  had  taken 
place.  Captain  Millett  and  John  Spillar 
attended  the  conference,  and  it  was  ultimately 
recommended  that  Lascare  should  remove  to 
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some  distant  part  of  the  country,  where 
neither  the  cupidity  of  the  avaricious  nor  the 
emissaries  of  the  Government  could  discover 
him. 

Acting  under  this  advice,  Lascare  and  his 
wife  left  Launceston  for  some  secluded  abode, 
and  from  that  moment  adopted  another  name. 
The  SjDillars  and  the  Milletts  were  the  only 
ones  acquainted  with  their  residence,  and  the 
only  ones  that  visited  them  in  their  exile. 

During  all  this  time  the  informer  was  kept 
in  close  confinement,  but  he  was  treated  with 
as  much  kindness  as  was  consistent  with  his 
security.  His  keeper  had  gained  his  con- 
fidence, and  relieved  the  tedium  of  his  im- 
prisonment by  the  communication  of  any 
news  in  which  he  thought  he  might  feel  an 
interest. 

Time  was  on  the  wing.  Month  after  month 
passed  away.  The  tediousness  of  his  almost 
solitary  condition  began  to  waste  his  frame. 

One  day,  when  his  guardian  entered,  he 
found  him  unusually  dejected. 

'^  Can  I  do  nothing,"  he  said,  ''  to  get  out  of 
this  dismal  place?" 

This  disposition  had  been  waited  for,  as  the 
danger  of  an  accidental  disclosure  was  appre- 
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liended.  The  release  of  Lascare,  also,  having 
taken  place,  and  his  seclusion  being  deemed 
sufficiently  safe,  there  was  less  fear  of  any 
future  mischief. 

^^Yes,"  said  his  keej^er;  ^^you  can  escape 
this  confinement  by  taking  a  solemn  oath 
that  you  will  have  no  further  communication 
with  any  official  of  the  Government,  that  you 
will  divulge  nothing  that  has  taken  place,  that 
you  will  call  yourself  by  another  name,  and 
will  embark  for  America,  and  never  again 
communicate  with  your  friends  in  this  country. 
I  am  authorized  to  place  you  on  board  a  vessel 
that  will  take  you  away.  You  will  have 
money  for  your  immediate  wants,  and  after 
that  you  must  get  your  own  living.  If  you 
cannot  consent  to  this,  you  must  remain  here 
to  your  life's  end.  There  is  no  hurry.  Take 
time  to  consider  what  may  be  best  for  your- 
self.'-' 

The  next  day  Allen  informed  his  keeper 
that  his  determination  was  to  accede  to  the 
proposition  he  had  made,  and  that  he  wished 
to  leave  the  country  as  soon  as  j)ossible. 

This  resolution  was  communicated  to  the 
dark-visaged  conclave  that  held  their  secret 
meetings  at  Crocker's,  who  directed  that  the 
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necessary  arrangements  slioulcl  be  made  to 
carry  it  into  effect. 

One  night,  as  soon  as  preparations  could  be 
made  for  the  pm'pose,  the  informer  was  blind- 
folded, and  his  keeper,  attended  by  another 
man,  conducted  him  from  his  cell.  They  led 
him  about  a  mile  from  the  farm-house,  where  a 
carriage  was  waiting  for  them,  and,  proceed- 
ing by  an  indirect  route,  they  arrived  in 
fom"  days  at  Liverpool.  Here,  while  she  was 
weighing  anchor,  they  placed  him  on  board  a 
vessel  bound  for  New  York.  The  captain  was 
handsomely  rewarded  to  keejD  the  secret,  and 
the  unhappy  man,  who  dreaded  discovery  as 
much  as  his  companions,  felt  relief  when  the 
white  sails  of  the  barque  carried  him  from  the 
shores  of  his  native  land.  He  never  returned. 
What  afterwards  became  of  him  was  not 
known.  His  wife  never  again  looked  on  the 
face  of  her  husband  that  she  lured  from  the 
Vi  :en  on  that  fatal  December  night,  and  his 
children  were  taught  not  to  repeat  their 
father's  name. 

Nancy  Allen  and  her  little  ones  were  duly 
cared  for,  and  she  was  held  in  after  years  in 
great  esteem  for  the  part  she  had  performed. 
Her  only  dread  was  that  her  husband,  like  an 
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evil  genius,  would  look  in  upon  them,  and 
blast  the  happiness  that  could  not  exist  with 
him  in  the  house.  But  time  wore  away  this 
anxiety,  and  she  reared  her  children  in  comfort 
and  respectability. 

George  Millett  was,  at  last,  blessed  with  the 
w^ife  that  had  been  his  hope  by  day  and  his 
dream  by  night;  and,  although,  from  age  and 
decrepitude,  the  old  Quaker  seldom  visited 
them,  they  were  frequent  guests  at  Penwith, 
and  he  was  never  known  to  express  regret  at 
the  alliance  his  daughter  had  formed.  Racliel 
continued  with  her  aged  master,  and  guided 
him  in  his  wanderins^s  when  his  totterino- 
footsteps  rendered  it  unsafe  to  take  his  journey 
alone. 

The  good  Rector  of  Lanwarn,  with  his 
amiable  wife,  lived  to  a  ripe  old  age ;  and 
they  were  more  proud  of  the  Quaker's  daughter 
than  the  most  elevated  family  connexion  could 
make  them. 

Zechariah  Drew  redeemed  a  life  of  avarice 
and  deceit  by  a  liberal  expenditure  on  behalf 
of  Lascare ;  and  he  closed  his  career  by  dis- 
appointing the  cupidity  of  his  wealthy  asso- 
ciates, to  each  of  whom  he  had  secretly 
promised  the  inheritance   of   his   estate.     He 
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died  intestate,  and  his  great  wealth  was  dis- 
tributed among  a  large  number  of  destitute 
relatives,  who  were  previously  not  known  to 
exist. 

William  Meadows  benefited  little  by  his 
treachery  to  his  employer,  or  by  his  dis- 
creditable disclosm^e  of  information  craftily 
obtained.  He  died  in  extreme  poverty,  and 
left  his  family  in  destitution.  Ill-gotten  gains 
are  no  abiding  security. 

John  and  Mary  Spill ar  did  not  long  survive 
the  exciting  proceedings  that  threatened  the 
life  of  their  adopted  son  ;  and,  under  trust  to 
Captain  Millett,  they  bequeathed  the  whole  of 
their  property  to  Lascare. 

No  criminal  act  stained  the  parentage  of 
Edith  Lascare.  It  was  ascertained  that  Mrs. 
Phinn  was  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman  in 
a  respectable  position.  She  had  been  well 
educated,  and  visited  in  a  genteel  circle ;  but 
by  one  of  those  extraordinary  mischances  that 
do  happen,  she  entertained  an  affection  for  a 
common  workman,  who  was  not  of  a  pre- 
possessing appearance,  and  whose  education 
did  not  exceed  that  of  his  class. 

She  married  him ;  and  unable,  afterwards, 
to   meet   her    former    acquaintances,    left  the 
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neighbourhood  of  her  home.  The  unsuitable 
pair  resorted  to  the  remote  county  of  Cornwall, 
and  hearing  of  the  vacant  island,  selected  that 
retreat  as  most  suitable  to  their  circumstances, 
far  from  the  haunts  of  men.  While  the  ser- 
vices of  their  son  were  required  to  assist  his 
father,  the  little  daughter  was  instructed  in  those 
useful  branches  of  education  that  once  formed 
the  groundwork  of  the  accomplished  lady,  and 
tended  to  fashion  the  wild,  passionate,  child- 
like, and  lovable  Edith  Lascare. 


THE   END. 
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